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THE PLACE OF CHRIST 


T THE centre of our religion is Jesus Christ. He is that centre 
A itself, and He is so in every way in which that can be under- 
stood. Our Christian religion is not in the first place the accept- 
ance of a creed and the following of a moral code. In its inner- 

¢ most essence it is a commitment to a Person. Being a Christian 

_ means surrender to Christ. It means to say Yes to Him and to 
do so unreservedly. Unreservedly, because Christ demands an 
absolute, a total commitment. We must give our all; our self- 
surrender must be complete. To hold something back is to be 
a Christian by that much the less. So, at the heart of our 
Christian life there is this personal relationship with Christ 
in which we give ourselves over to Him in obedient love. 
Christian tradition, following the Bible, has not been afraid to 
compare it to the marriage union. 

All this is disturbing to a modern Englishman. He dislikes 
an absolute commitment and prefers to remain detached, to 
keep his independence. It would be easier if Christianity were 
only a creed. Then it would be possible to select certain points 
and leave aside others. A moral code also could be adapted to 
the times. In other words, a creed and a moral code could be 
admired and partly accepted without any loss of personal auton- 
omy. They would be subjected to his scrutiny, and man himself 
would remain intact in his self-sufficiency. But surrender to a 
Person who demands all is a different matter. There is not the 
same room for compromise. We are asked for a plain Yes or No. 
A Person stands before us who wants our undivided love and 
tells us that in it alone is to be found salvation. We find our- 
selves obliged to admit or refuse dependence. Many would like 
to think that the offer had never been made; some are angry 
and bitter at the thought that it has been made. Sinful man 
shrinks from the Absolute, even when it comes as love. 

And who makes the demand? A first-century Jew. It is 
easy enough to praise His work, to speak highly of His wonder- 
ful teaching. Though even here more often than not there are 
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unspoken qualifications. After all, we know so much more than 
the first century about the world and man. However much 
we discipline our thoughts, we find it hard not to regard any 
past age as backward in comparison to our own. It is difficult 
to allow that a man of the first century, however great, has 
said the last word on all that matters. But the demand to 
surrender ourselves to Him as a Person has even more alarming 
implications. It implies that He is alive and present, that we 
can come into contact with Him. The crucifixion must have 
been a beginning not an end. And Christian faith knows only 
one answer to the question about the nature of that beginning: 
it was a bodily resurrection. The men of Athens laughed yester- 
day; the men of England laugh today. Christians continue to 
confess that Jesus is the Lord. They believe that God raised 
the man Jesus from the dead and made Him the ever-living 
and ever-active Lord who rules the Church and the world. 
They believe that they meet Him now in faith and worship.It 
sounds harsh to say it, but a man who follows Christ as a great 
figure of the past, as the greatest religious teacher in history, 
is not yet a Christian. Nor will it do to try to evade the part 
about a bodily resurrection; for it is in the core of the Christian 
message. 

But who is Jesus? Can any man, however exalted, command 
the complete obedience of my mind and will? He was certainly 
a man. We know when and where He lived. We know the 
main facts of His life. We have seen the belief of Christians in 
His resurrection. But unless we dismiss His claim as a blas- 
phemous absurdity, we cannot stop there. We are confronted 
with the mystery of this Person, this man, who demands all. 
Bewildered, we are led further. This man was God. This man 
is God. The first Christians gave the attributes of Yahweh to 
the Lord Jesus. This was the way they understood the revel- 
ation of Christ given to them by His resurrection. They were 
then able to see the bearing of what Christ had said about 
Himself during His lifetime. They came to a realization of 
that unique relationship which He had as Son to His Father. 
The Christian faith remains the same. At its centre is a per- 
sonal encounter, a total commitment to a living man who is 
God. 
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Our surrender to Christ is achieved by faith; it is faith. All 
faith is a response to a revelation of God. And Christ is the 
centre of our religion in as much as He is the complete revel- 
ation of God to man. He is this not simply by what He said 
but much more by what He was and what He did. Let us go 
back a little. The plan of God for man is to raise him, with his 
consent, above the level of merely human existence and intro- 
duce him into the divine sphere with a share in the distinctively 
divine life and activity. It is a plan that takes account of man’s 
sin and the impasse in which it has placed him and includes the 
remedy for his situation. Such a plan requires a special self- 
disclosure on the part of God, and this self-disclosure we call 
revelation. We have just seen that this is given in Christ. Christ 
is not merely its completion; He is its totality. The partial 
revelations that went before were a preparation for Christ, the 
first glimmerings of the light of Christ. He came as the fullness 
of revelation. What had been said and done were seen now as 
foreshadowings of what He said and did. Placed at the centre, 
He had cast light before Him as He now casts light on all 
future ages. He is the very Word of God—the complete dis- 
closure of God to man. 

We are inclined to identify divine revelation with a series of 
statements that bear the stamp of divine authorship. Revela- 
tion includes such statements. Through the prophets and other 
inspired writers, through Christ and the apostles, there has come 
down to us a body of teaching, of words, which constitutes a 
divine message, interpreting for us with divine authority the 
purpose and acts of God. But the message points to a series of 
interventions by God in history, and these interventions must 
be counted as important constituents in God’s self-disclosure. 
There are revelatory acts as well as words, and God has 
made Himself known to men by acting in the course of human 
history. 

The Christian religion is an historical religion in a special 
sense. We believe that there is in history a line of events which 
have a transcendent significance. These events are unimportant 
when judged by the ordinary criteria of historical enquiry; it is 
faith which sees their real meaning and groups them together 
in a unity. We call this line of events the history of salvation. 
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It is history of a particular kind, redemptive history, because it 
is the divine redemptive plan being unfolded in history through 
the special action of God. Each event has the ordinary un- 
repeatable, transitory character of an historical occurrence, 
but each includes a divine action that gives it a transcendent 
significance. The call of Abraham, the rescue of the Israelites 
from Egypt, the covenant of Sinai were such events. This series 
of events, this redemptive history, has a decisive, determining 
influence on the rest of human history. What decides the final 
outcome of history, what determines the destiny of the world 
and mankind, is not the happenings studied by historians 
but a number of apparently heterogeneous and insignificant 
occurrences in which faith sees the acts by which God brings 
about our salvation. Christ is at the centre of redemptive 
history and, therefore, at the centre of all history. The incarna- 
tion, life, death and resurrection of Christ form the definitive 
intervention of God. In Him all was accomplished. What went 
before was a preparation for His work; what comes after is its 
widening application. And what took place in Christ is the 
determining factor that controls the entire course of human 
history from its beginning to its end. 

We should not underestimate the difficulty this faith 
presents to an unbeliever. He is often ready to acknowledge 
the permanent, we can say transcendent, power of ideas. Love, 
the brotherhood of man, justice, mercy; these and other ideas 
he may see and admire in the life and teaching of Christ and 
acknowledge that they have acted as a leaven in all subsequent 
history. But the Christian faith says more than this. It says that 
certain events which occurred in Palestine some two thousand 
years ago were decisive in themselves and have determined the 
whole course of history from its remote beginning to its un- 
foreseen end. This presupposes more than the providence of 
God guiding the natural workings of His universe. It pre- 
supposes that God has raised human history to a higher 
level and arranged it in a new pattern, a pattern inaccessible 
to the investigations of reason and grasped only by faith. And 
more than this. It presupposes that God has brought about 
this new pattern, not from afar, but by entering into human 
history, acting inside it and ordering it from within. The 
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incarnation means thatthe history of mankind is in fact the } all 
history of God. When we are confronted with the man Jesus, } firs 
we are before a mystery. We cannot fathom the meaning of His }| u™! 
life and work, despite its human character, because it is the } in! 
human life and work of God. It is the same when we are faced | for 
with the problem of human history, its meaning and develop- 
ment. We are before a mystery. Christ is the centre of history | sta 
and the centre which determines the pattern of the whole. | Sc 
Human history is only the wider aspect of the incarnation; it } is 
belongs to the God made man. de 
There is only one plan governing this universe, and it is the ] at 
plan which finds its centre and meaning in Christ. We cannot | th 





then leave out of account God’s work of creation when we are 
considering the primacy of Christ. Creation does not represent 
a separate plan of God, different from the one that culminated 
in Christ. It is rather the basis of the latter. Christ is the purpose 
which explains creation. Everything in this universe is directed 
to Him and placed under Him. The very beginnings of the 
workings of material forces were intended to lead to Him, and 
the final state of the universe will be its transformation effected 
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by the power of His resurrection. S 
We are not forgetting the fact of sin. Sin is a contravention 

of God’s will and, consequently, it is an element of disruption. 

We know that a disruptive disaster of this kind occurred at 

the beginning of human history and changed its course. But 





we cannot suppose that this was unforeseen by God. It was 
present to Him when He chose to create this universe and not 
some other. Adam did not take God by surprise and make Him 
hastily alter His plans. However contrary to God’s will, no 
sin can prevent what God intended to achieve when He decided 
to create. He can allow for it and bring it under His overall 
purpose. His original creative intention remains valid. God 
chose this particular order, with the sin it includes, because He 
wanted the Christ we know. He wanted, not the incarnation as 
it might have been realized in some other possible scheme of 
things, but the incarnation as we know it. He chose Christ the 
Saviour, who was the Suffering Servant before He was glorified 
as Lord. This choice of Jesus Christ as Saviour, this will of God 
to communicate Himself to us in this supreme way, explains 
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all the rest. Christ is the key element in God’s plan. He came 
first in the divine intention. He is the centre of the created 
universe. The primacy over all creatures belongs to Him. It is 
in Him and through Him that creation will achieve the purpose 
for which it was made. 

We are treading here on difficult ground. There is a long- 
standing dispute between two Catholic schools, Thomist and 
Scotist, on the primacy of Christ. We can ignore that here. It 
is not likely to trouble the ordinary reader, and nowadays 
defenders of opposing views are often closer than it appears 
at first sight. What is more likely to cause concern today is 
the geocentric character of this claim for Christ. It implies that 
something which happened on this planet was of universal 
significance and that man in Christ is the centre of the universe. 
Can such a claim survive the exploding of the old geocentric 
physics? Is it compatible with the knowledge we now have of 
the vastness of this universe and the complete insignificance of 
our planet in the physical cosmos? Everyone now knows about 
space and has some acquaintance with what science is saying 
about it. This makes our talk about the primacy of Christ 
seem strangely incongruous. 

The mere size of the universe and the physical insignifi- 
cane of our planet are not really a serious objection. Size is no 
criterion for determining rank in an intelligible order, and the 
sense of the puny stature of man in the face of the great forces 
of the cosmos is an old one; it can be found in the Psalmist. Nor 
can we say that the incarnation is made less intelligible by 
the discovery that man is comparatively weaker and smaller 
than was previously suspected. The distance between man and 
God is infinite, and the divine condescension involved in the 
incarnation is not significantly increased by diminishing further 
man’s littleness. The universal primacy of Christ rests on the 
truth that the man Jesus is God. This places Him above the 
highest of the angels; it is certainly enough to make Him sur- 
pass the material universe, however vast. 

The problem is more complicated if we suppose the exist- 
ence of intelligent life in material beings elsewhere in this 
universe. It is unlikely that there is such life on the other planets 
of our solar system, but the immense size of the universe and 
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the enormous number of heavenly bodies now known to exist 
make itstatistically probable that there are many other planetary 
systems similar to our own. It is similarly probable that in some 
of these the conditions for life are verified. We may then take a 
further step in the same reasoning and say that in some places 
the development of living beings has reached the stage when 
intelligent life has emerged. The numbers involved are so great 
that if the laws of probability are applied to this question the 
conclusion is that man is not unique and that there are many 
other instances of such intelligent life in the physical universe. 
Such a conclusion need not bring us into conflict with the 
doctrine of creation. We may hold fast to the need for a creative 
act of God in each fresh instance of intelligent life without 
denying that this life emerges in accordance with laws ob- 
servable by scientists. We do in fact do this when it is a question 
of the origin of the individual human being. Nor is there any 
doctrinal reason why we should deny that the statistical method 
with its laws of probability expresses a true insight into the 
processes which govern this universe. Moreover, the mere 
existence of other intelligent creatures causes no difficulty. 
Catholic thought has always held the existence of innumer- 
able hosts of angels or pure spirits. To range below them a 
series of rational creatures would seem to be an easy matter, 
except that we know nothing about their state. The perplexing 
point is their relationship to Christ, and this is something 
I have not seen treated. Although the fact is interpreted 
differently by the two schools mentioned above, all see the angels 
as subordinate to Christ. He is given a primacy over all. The 
entire material creation is understood as involved in His 
work and destined to be transformed by the glory of His 
resurrection. This is an anthropocentric view of the universe, 
based on the primacy of Christ, and Catholic theology has long 
accepted its application to creatures naturally superior to man, 
the angels. Must it be extended to embrace other possible 
rational creatures, so that man would remain, whatever the 
physicists might say, the centre of the cosmos? He would not 
be the centre in a physical sense nor according to the natural 
order, but according to that higher plan or pattern which God 
has decreed for this universe and which is known to us only by 
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faith. The fact of the incarnation and the exaltation of human 
nature in Christ would give man this central position. 

Theologically speaking, this view is fairly straightforward; 
indeed, it would seem to be imposed by the teaching on the 
primacy of Christ. It is in sharp conflict with the modern 
mind which, engrossed in the stars, disdains as naive any 
anthropocentric account of the universe. But basically the 
conflict is the same as that aroused by the Christian view of 
history. Whether we consider the place of Christ in history or 
in the universe, the presupposition is the same: God has imposed 
on the development of the universe and on the course of history 
a pattern and a goal that are not accessible to mere reason but 
known by faith. Or we may put it another way: all the move- 
ments and forces of the universe and history are taken up into 
a higher integration, which is supernatural and centred on 
Christ. 

But a certain doubt still remains. Is the incarnation unique? 
If other rational creatures exist, some may well have found 
themselves in the same need of a redeemer as our own. May 
not the incarnation have been multiplied? If so, while Christ 
as God-man would be higher than any mere creature, we 
should have to qualify our statements about His primacy and 
we could not speak in the full sense about the universal signifi- 
cance of His work. Our view of the world in the narrow sense 
would be Christocentric, but not our view of the universe. 
Christ would no longer be the purpose and goal of the entire 
creation but an element in a wider plan of which we know 
nothing. If there are various incarnations, we are quite in the 
dark concerning their mutual relations. 

At this point some readers may give vent to irritation. Per- 
haps they think we have no right to make these conjectures. 
We know nothing, they may say, about life elsewhere in the 
universe and we certainly know nothing about any other in- 
carnation. To a great extent, let us admit it, their attitude is 
sound. A mere playing with unverifiable hypotheses is in- 
tellectually enervating and useless. But a real issue is at stake 
here. Our contemporaries are very conscious of the universe. 
They no longer think in terms of this globe but in terms of the 
vast universe in which it is but a minute speck. If they venture 
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to offer an account of the scheme of things, a world-view, it em- 
braces the whole of the cosmos such as we now know it to be. 
When we present our view of things it must be as wide. To say 
that the universe was created by God is basic but not enough. 
What is the goal towards which the universe is moving? What 
is the plan of God for it? Is there a central element which ex- 
plains and determines the order of all the rest? The Christian 
answer to such questions has been to point to Christ. Christ 
has the primacy over all. He came first in God’s plan. Every- 
thing is directed to Him. The final destiny of all things is to 
share in His glory at His Second Coming. He is Alpha and 
Omega. The answer was given when this earth occupied the 
horizon of men’s minds and the rest of the universe was seen 
as its environment. Do we still maintain it, must we still main- 
tain it, now that the immensity of the universe has been 
revealed? In other words, is the Christian view of the universe 
Christocentric? 

What are the alternatives before us? To interpret the Biblical 
and traditional statements about the primacy of Christ as 
applying to this world understood in the narrow sense. We 
would then maintain firmly that God created this universe, 
but admit frankly that we do not know His plan for it. We 
would thereby admit that we know only in part God’s plan for 
ourselves and for our world, because the universe is clearly a 
whole and the destinies of its parts must be linked together in 
the unity of a common destiny. We cannot contract out of the 
universe and regard our destiny as a thing altogether apart. 
This would be to deny an intelligible order in creation. 
Whatever the total order, it will include us and have its 
repercussions on our individual development and purpose. 
And we would be ignorant of that total order. It is true that in 
any hypothesis our ignorance of God’s plan must be profound. 
But we have generally supposed that the mystery of the divine 
plan was revealed to us in Christ and that, while it remained a 
mystery, it gave us the main lines of the divine scheme of things. 
If, however, the divine plan for the universe is not centred on 
Christ, then we must confess that we are in the dark even in 
regard to its main lines. 

The other alternative is to make the entire universe find 
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its centre in Christ, to put all under Him and to grant His 
work a universal influence. This view, with its anthropocentric 
consequences, cannot be upset by the mere size of the uni- 
verse. It is not really endangered by the supposition that there 
are other rational creatures besides man, provided we maintain 
that the incarnation is unique. Christ as the God-man would be 
the highest communication of God to His creation. As such He 
would be placed above all, and, since the lesser is ordered to 
the greater in this universe, everything would be ordered to 
Him. He would come first in the purpose of God and would 
be the end towards which everything would be directed. His 
relationship to rational beings other than man could be ex- 
plained along the same lines as His relationship to the angels. 
It would not be important for us to know anything precise 
about it. We know little enough about the angels. We could be 
content with the knowledge that Christ is the centre of the 
universe. For this would enable us to bring the universe into 
the Christian scheme of things. It would tell us the divine plan 
for it and our place within in. 

Provided the incarnation is unique. If we suppose other 
incarnations, the position is altered. Christ would retain His 
essential dignity as the God-man, but His work would lose its 
universal significance. We could not speak of His primacy in 
the same way. We would not know the relationship between 
the various incarnations nor the divine scheme of things for 
this universe. The Second Coming of Christ, for example, would 
not bring about the end of the world and transformation of 
all by itself but only as a subordinate factor in some higher 
scheme. We could not speak of the universal kingship of Christ 
as man. It is well to notice that we do not have to know the 
fact of other incarnations for these consequences to follow. 
Simply to suppose them is enough. If we say our Christian faith 
allows the hypothesis of other incarnations in other rational 
natures elsewhere in this universe, then we are equivalently 
saying that the Christian view of the universe is not Christo- 
centric. We are in fact saying that there is no Christian view of 
the universe, except that it was created by God. Christianity 
knows only one scheme of things and that is the scheme 
centred on Christ. If this is not applicable to the universe, then 
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there is no Christian explanation of the universe. Once we 
begin making suppositions outside the Christian scheme by the 
hypothesis of other incarnations, we can continue endlessly, 
because there is nothing to control our hypotheses. It would 
be better to admit at the outset that we know nothing. But we 
cannot do this nor can we begin to play with the hypothesis 
of other incarnations, unless we have first reduced the Christian 
scheme of things to a merely local significance in this universe. 
No absolute impossibility excludes other incarnations. This 
supreme communication of God by which He subsists in a 
created nature could be multiplied; it involves no change in 
God. At the same time, there is no reason to suppose its multipli- 
cation. Even had other rational creatures found themselves in 
a situation similar to our own, that would not be a cogent 
reason for supposing a similar Saviour. God was not compelled 
to become incarnate. The incarnation was an utterly gratuitous 
gift. And He could have saved us without it. That it should be 
unique would be far from surprising. Can we say that it is in 
fact unique? We must do so if we are to interpret the statements 
of Scripture (Col. i, 15-19; Eph. i; Heb. i; I Cor. xv, 27-8) on 
‘the primacy of Christ in a universal sense, and I find it difficult 
to do otherwise. And it would not be exegetically sound nor 
theologically adequate to refer them simply to Christ as God. 
Much of what has been said may have seemed to some 
a waste of time. Surely we have always taken it for granted that 
Christ is at the head of the whole creation. I believe we have. 
I believe that that represents the Christian conviction. But it is 
not enough to take it for granted. We must consciously re- 
affirm it in the face of modern knowledge. Our contemporaries 
have passed from a realization of this world to a realization 
of the universe. To them, what has happened on this planet is of 
no importance when compared with the drama of the universe. 
It is only local history and the history of a tiny locality. Our 
earth has seen the emergence of intelligent life, but there is no 
need, they remark, to see in that a unique phenomenon. Now, 
we cannot afford to ignore this outlook, and we would not 
be justified in dismissing out of hand the possibility of other 
rational beings besides man. Must we then qualify the usual 
statements of the primacy of Christ and limit the familiar 
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Christian account of the world to the confines of our solar 
system? Or is the man Jesus the centre of the universe with a 
primacy over all? The latter would seem to be the bearing of 
our faith. I would speak with more confidence if other theolo- 
gians had tackled the problem. Perhaps the discussions between 
Thomists and Scotists could be raised to a new level by examin- 
ing this question. We need to be clear. The primacy of Christ, 
with the central position it gives to man, is not a doctrine 
that will be accepted calmly by the modern mind. 

What then are our findings? We place Christ at the centre. 
He is the centre of our faith, the centre of history, the centre of 
the created universe. By Christ we do not mean God the Son 
considered in His divine nature but the man Jesus, who is God 
the Son subsisting in a human nature. God was made man to 
become as man our Lord. To Him we as Christians owe our 
allegiance, and the logic of that allegiance asks from us a 
surrender to Him as a Person. We cannot simply imitate Him , 
as a hero of the past; He is living and accessible to us. Our 
union with Him in the intimacy of a personal relationship is 
our religion. Through Him and in Him we come to God; for 
He is the fullness of God’s revelation to us. When we look back 
over the divine revelatory activity we see it culminating in 
Christ. In Christ alone was its meaning made clear and its 
purpose accomplished. And this revelation has been in deeds 
as well as words. God’s self-disclosure has been nothing less than 
His entry into human affairs to direct history to a higher, 
divinely assigned end and give it a new meaning. This divine 
involvement in human history reached in Christ its decisive 
manifestation. Christ is at the centre of that line of divine 
actions in history which we call redemptive history. He is the 
definitive intervention of God. He is, therefore, at the centre 
of human history considered in its entirety, because this is 
governed by redemptive history and subordinate to it. And 
redemptive history reaches out to embrace the universe itself 
and its processes. As the highest communication of God to His 
creation, Christ is at the head of all and all is subject to Him. 

In brief, governing history and the universe, everything 
in it and all its movements, is a divine plan. It is not a plan 
accessible to unaided reason, because it is an integration of all 
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at a higher, supernatural level. At its centre is Christ. The 
mystery of the universe and history is simply the mystery of 
Christ. 


CHARLES DAvis 


MARY’S VIRGINITY AND THE PAINLESS 
BIRTH OF CHRIST 


INCE I wrote here on this subject (THE CLercy REview, 
Giese. XLI, 719-26) speculation among theologians has con- 
tinued. Fr Dermot Ryan, of University College, Dublin, has an 
interesting chapter in the Maynooth summer school book (The 
Mother of the Redeemer, edited by Kevin McNamara, Dublin 
1959), and there has recently appeared a somewhat parallel 
article by Pére J. Galot, s.j. (in the Nouvelle revue théologique, 
May 1960), which, however, goes far beyond Fr Ryan’s prudent 
conclusions. The mystery of the virginity of Mary is taken by 
the Church to have three moments or phases, before the birth, 
at the birth, and afterwards. There is little or no question about 
the first, and the third is discussed only in regard to those 
heretics who raise questions about the “‘brethren of the Lord”’, 
but the exact doctrinal content of the second phase is held by 
some to require more precise definition in view of the modern 
understanding of the biological process of reproduction. Dr A. 
Mitterer began these speculations, but he left it to others to 
find support for them in the tradition of the Church. 

The warrant for a threefold phasing of the mystery seems to 
come from Zeno of Verona, who in the peroration of a sermon 
gives us what afterwards became in the West the classic state- 
ment: “Great is the mystery. The Virgin mother conceived 
without loss of integrity; she gave birth as a virgin after concep- 
tion; she remained a virgin after the birth.”! This formulation 
is echoed in the sermons of Augustine and soon becomes 
typical. In the East the same ideas are accepted but they lack 
that clear formulation and schematic form which the Latin 


10 magnum sacramentum. Maria virgo incorrupta concepit; post conceptum virgo 
peperit; post partum virgo permansit. (P.L. 11 : 414). 
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genius loved. Arianism was the great stimulus to theological 
speculation about the birth of Christ. Athanasius gives us the 
clue by asking (Oratio de Incarnatione 17; P.G. 25: 125) how 
men can endeavour to probe the mystery of the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son of God (as the Arians did) when even His tem- 
poral birth was itself such a mystery. In the time after Nicaea 
the content of this second phase of the mystery of Mary’s vir- 
ginity seems to have been a belief that Christ was born pain- 
lessly albeit naturally, and not merely in appearance. Fr Ryan 
refers to some cases known to the medical profession where a 
birth has taken place without apparent injury to the hymen, 
and these cases have been the subject of some discussion in 
America. The tradition of the painless birth of Christ (about 
which I have written before (The Month, September 1946, pp. 
366-73) was not that it was one of these natural though unusual 
happenings (like the possession of six fingers on one hand), but 
that it was an act of God. In any case there is no likelihood that 
these natural but abnormal births are without pain. 

It was this painless character of the birth of Christ which 
provided Passaglia with one of his theological arguments for 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, an argument that 
was used in the making of the definition in 1854. Passaglia 
formulated the argument thus: 


No sharing in original sin can be proved in a case where 
effects are denied to exist which are by a fixed law bound up 
with that sin. But in the case of the Blessed Virgin conceiving 
and giving birth to her Child, effects are denied which by fixed 
and universal law flow from a sharing in original sin. Therefore 
the Virgin must be thought to be free from share in original sin. 


Fr Galot in his article loses sight of this argument and wants 
to turn it inside out. If the birth was natural and involved 
suffering, it might be used (he thinks) as an argument for 
Mary’s sharing in the redemptive work of her Son. This is cer- 
tainly a novel argument. On the other hand, the factor which 
seems to have made the Fathers most reluctant to apply to 
Mary the passage in the Apocalypse (xii, 1-3) about the 
woman clothed with the sun (who cries out when the pains 
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come upon her and is in labour to give birth) was that her Child 
was not caught up to the throne of God out of fear of the 
dragon, nor did she suffer pain, nor would John have prophe- 
sied about an event that was already in the past at the time he 
wrote. These considerations (one can see them in Victorinus 
and in Methodius’s Symposium viii, 7) made them keep to the 
interpretation of the prophecy as a picture of the early Church, 
and it is not until after the time of Primasius (i.e. after the 
middle of the sixth century) that commentaries begin to apply 
the words to her even partially.? 

That the belief in the painless birth should be the provi- 
dentially chosen means of transmitting to later ages the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception is in itself a reason for 
saying that the belief is not quite useless. The plain man of to- 
day may sometimes think that it is a strange detail to include in 
the content of revelation and may be inclined to wonder if after 
all it is contained there. This does not seem to have worried the 
mediaeval English poet who sang with simplicity: 


He came all so stille 
There His Mother was, 
As dew in Aprille 

That falleth on the grass: 
He came all so stille 

To His Mother’s bower, 
As dew in Aprille 

That falleth on the flower. 


Fr Galot’s case is that, before Jerome answered Helvidius 
and Jovinian, there had been no hesitation among the Fathers 
in their acceptance of Luke ii, 23 (about Christ opening the 
womb of His mother), in a literal sense. The defence of virginity 
in general undertaken by Jerome against these heretics led to a 
reaction, he thinks, and thereafter it became customary (e.g. in 
Ambrose) to say that the birth itself was miraculous and did not 


1 Oecumenius is so possessed with the idea of the painless birth that he casts 
about for some interior or spiritual pain which will allow him to apply the Apoca- 
lypse passage to Mary, and he finds it in her having to put up with the doubts of 
St Joseph. There have been several recent studies of this Apocalypse passage; they 
are discussed by Pére A. Feuillet, p.s.s., in Revue Biblique 66 (1959), 55-86, “Le 
Messie et sa Mére”’. 
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involve the natural opening of the womb. Now, to establish such 
a position, it is essential to be able to show that no Father prior 
to Jerome held to this miraculous view of the birth of Christ. In 
my previous article I had cited Hilary: “She did not indeed 
receive from man what she gave birth to, but her flesh produced 
His without any outrage to the bodily organs, and she brought 
into the world a perfect man without suffering any injury in 
herself.’ Fr Galot mentions this passage but brushes it aside 
with the comment that it is dealing with the conception and 
not with the birth. It will be difficult to find an instance where 
the Latin verb generavit, with a feminine subject, means any- 
thing but the bringing forth of a child to the light of day, and 
until such an instance is produced, it may still be reasonably 
held that Hilary is here giving testimony to a belief in the pain- 
less birth. The date of Hilary’s De Trinitate is 356-9, whereas 
Jerome wrote against Helvidius in 383 and against Jovinian in 
393. Hilary is set upon showing, in other passages, that Christ 
was born with a real human body, but in these passages there is 
nothing to contradict what he had said about the painless 
manner of His birth. 

The prophecy of Isaias (Ixvi, 7-8) that: “before she was in 
labour she brought forth; before her time came to be delivered 
she brought forth a man-child’’, was taken to apply to Mary 
by Irenaeus (Epideixis, 54): “Concerning His birth the same 
prophet says in another place: Before she who was in labour 
brought forth, and before the pains of labour came, there came 
forth delivered a man-child; he proclaimed His unlooked-for 
and extraordinary birth of the Virgin.” The standard patristic 
commentaries on Isaias by Eusebius and by Jerome (the one 
borrowing freely from the other, as was Jerome’s habit) take the 
prophecy to apply to the Church and its sudden growth at 
Pentecost, but the Marian interpretation reappears in Gregory 
of Nyssa (hom. 1 on the Resurrection, P.G. 46: 604) and is 
accepted by that assiduous reader of the Fathers, the Byzantine 
bishop Arethas. Another mention by Irenaeus of the birth of 
Christ as being in manner “unlooked for and extraordinary” 


1 Et certe non suscepit quod edidit, sed caro carnem sine elementorum nostrorum pudore 
provexit, et perfectum ipsa de suis non imminuta generavit (De Trin. 3: 19; P. L. 10: 87). 
There is an echo of these words in Ambrose (de obitu Theodosii 44; P.L. 16: + m4 
where he says of Mary: Sine imminutione virginitatis edidit Eum qui crucifixus vinceret. . 


Vol. xLv 2Z 
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(‘‘mire et inopinate’’, in his Adversus haereses 4.52.1) re-echoes this 
more explicit passage. It is not methodically sound of Fr Galot, 
to take the shorter passage, supply it with his own interpreta- 
tion, and then dismiss the more explicit passage as being in 
agreement with what he has read into the shorter passage. 

Another passage from Scripture which had much influence 
on the development of the dogma was the simile of the closed 
door in Ezechiel xliv, 2. ““This gate shall be shut. It shall not be 
opened, and no man shall pass through it; because the Lord the 
God of Israel hath entered in by it. And it shall be shut.” 
Amphilochius of Iconium uses it (P.G. 39: 49) to rebut the 
suggestion that at the birth of Christ the womb of Mary was 
opened. The text is also included in a collection of Testimonies 
against the Jews (P.G. 46: 209) that was made by, or for, 
Gregory of Nyssa, among a number of Old Testament passages 
that illustrate the birth of Christ. In view of this use in Asia 
Minor in the later fourth century, it seems safe to conclude that 
when Ephrem couples the manner of the birth of Christ with 
that of His passing through the closed doors of the Cenacle, 
adding that “this virgin was delivered in reality and truth but 
without pain’’, he is thinking in terms of this Ezechiel passage, 
though he does not make an explicit citation (Commentary on the 
combined gospels 2: 6; CSCO 145: 20). Jerome himself, when he 
came to this passage in his Commentary on Ezechiel (P.L. 25: 430) 
showed that he was aware of this way of taking the text among 
writers who had preceded him, and, though the tradition was not 
unanimous, he approved it.! Later on the text is used, e.g. by 
Nilus of Ancyra (P.G. 79: 181), to confound those who are not 
orthodox in their thinking about the manner of the birth of 
Christ. 

What is seldom realized by modern writers on this mystery 
is how early in date is the speculation about it. There is evidence 
(in Epiphanius, Haereses xxxi, 4) that Valentinus uttered the 
phrase: “Christ passed through Mary as water through a pipe.” 
He must have found the existing Christian belief somehow an 
impediment to his own speculations about the descent of the 
Logos upon humanity; an epigram might help to clear the way 


1 Puicre quidam portam clausam . . . Mariam virginem intelligunt, quae et ante partum et 
post partum virgo permansit. 
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for him. One might even conjecture that the pseudo-Ezechiel 
text: ““The heifer hath borne and hath not borne” (which 
Clement of Alexandria took to be Scripture and which 
Tertullian thought was in Ezechiel) was made up by some 
Christian opponent of Valentinus. It used to be said that no 
orthodox Christian would have compared our Lady with a 
heifer! and this argument I once accepted, but when one 
finds that she is called “‘the fair sheep”’ by Melito of Sardis (in 
his recently discovered homily on the Passion) that argument 
falls to the ground. ‘“‘She hath borne and hath not borne,” 
would be a typical Jewish-Christian way of stating that the 
birth of Christ did not follow in its manner the ordinary 
rhythm of human births. Origen in a fragment of his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to Titus (P.G. 14: 1304) (no doubt on 
that portion which we now read as a Christmas epistle) seems 
to be aware of this troublesome forgery, as he speaks of those, 
“who say that the virgin did indeed give birth to Him but that 
it was rather in thought than in reality, since the mystery of her 
putative delivery [i.e. that it was merely putative] did not come 
to her notice”. It must be obvious from these second-century 
disputes that the tradition of the painless birth was at that time 
quite general and not simply the plaything of apocryphal gos- 
pellers. Indeed, it seems to be the case that, as with the Assump- 
tion, the legends came after the tradition of the essential fact, 
and not before or with it. 

In writing about the painless birth here in 1956 I asked that 
some patristic texts be brought to show that there was a tradi- 
tion of an opposite kind, of a painful birth. Fr Dermot Ryan 
has produced a series of texts in which Christ is said to have 
opened the womb of the Virgin and thus to have rendered 
necessary the sacrifice ordered in Leviticus xii, 8, and carried 
out in Luke ii, 23-4. These texts begin with Origen but do not 
speak of a painful birth; that is found only in the rhetoric of the 
youthful Jerome, when he answered Helvidius and let himself 
go in his own somewhat earthy fashion. Fr Ryan thinks that 
they were fatal to patristic speculations respecting Mary’s having 


1So0 J. B. Frey in the Supplement to the Dictionnaire de la Bible, s.v. Apocryphes, 
but Montague James, in his Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (1920), p. 67, said 
roundly: “I do not see that it can have been anything but Christian; the applica- 
tion to the Virgin Birth must have been intended by the writer.” 
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given birth clauso utero and therefore painlessly, but there is a 
previous question to decide: who is doing the speculating, the 
champions of the painless birth, or Origen, and his disciple, 
Ambrose? To my mind there can be but one answer. The 
champions of the painless birth are in possession of a tradition; 
Origen initiates speculation by his subtle exegesis of Luke ii, 23 
(in his fourteenth homily on Luke; GCS 49: 90), where he 
points out that it is normal for the womb to be opened for con- 
ception to take place, but that in the case of Mary it was the 
birth of Christ that brought this about. The tradionalists react 
to Origen by summoning to their aid the text of Ezechiel xliv, 
2, which they interpret (especially the final words, “‘and it shall 
remain closed”) to mean that the birth was miraculous and the 
womb remained closed after the passage of Christ, just as did 
the doors of the Cenacle. Ambrose started by following the view 
of his master, Origen, but returned to the tradition later, when 
he came to write his de institutione virginis. Epiphanius follows 
Origen, but his almost journalistic flair for what was novel and 
even sensational makes him an unsafe guide to tradition. The 
remark of Amphilochius' to the Jews: ‘““Thou, O Jew, art against 
Christ, for thou puttest to shame the pang of virginity, that 
which was without suffering’’, clearly implies that they ought 
to know there was a tradition of the painless birth, and if God 
had thus taken the trouble to preserve the body of Mary at the 
birth of Christ, much more would He have preserved her from 
later matrimony and from the attentions of Panthera, the 
Roman soldier, who figures in the Talmud. 

The virginity of Mary and her childbearing were two of the 
three “‘mysteries of a shout” of which Ignatius of Antioch wrote 
to the Ephesians.? They were wrought in the silence of God, and, 
though they are to be hailed as the inauguration of the last age 
of mankind, of the true Eschaton, the manner of their being 
carried out is not lightly to be discussed. We should like to be 
able to question Ignatius on what lay behind his cryptic re- 
mark, but he might in the end only reply that the childbearing 


The sermon from which this is quoted was reproduced in part in the Journal 
of Theological Studies (1928-9), p. 251, from a MS. of the British Museum 

* Ephesians 19 : 1. The shout seems to have been what the Gnostics looked for as 
a sign of the inauguration of a special age; something like the cry Jo Saturnalia, 
which began the festal season, may have been meant. 
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was a mystery, a cautionary mystery, which should warn us 

that, if we could not understand it, we should not go on to try 

to fathom the eternal generation of the Son from the Father. 
JoszPpH CREHAN, S.J. 


LITURGICAL PREACHING 


NE of the most striking features of the latest phase of the 
Liturgical Movement has been the emphasis it has laid on 
the importance of the Word, or, if we may use an old and valu- . 
able expression, the Ministry of the Word. Like all the other 
changes that are taking place in the Church today it is, of 
course, a rediscovery of something that has always been there, 
and is in fact the result of a new understanding, based on sound 
scholarship, of the basic structure of the Mass. Owing to the 
needs of theological controversy at the time of the Reformation 
and in the subsequent centuries, it was felt that the Mass must 
be presented before all things else as a sacred action. The ministry 
of the word was thrown a little into the shade in spite of the 
fact that the Council of Trent had ordered the clergy to read at 
least the Gospel in the vernacular and to expound the meaning 
of the liturgy on the occasicn of its celebration both at Mass and 
in the sacraments. Further, until comparatively recent times 
the shape or structure of the Mass was not very well understood. 
The later mediaeval tradition with its ignorance of history and 
its allegorizing tendencies made almost every part of the Mass 
seem to be of equal importance. The Mass was reduced to a 
sort of dead level and the private prayers of the celebrant at the 
offertory were looked upon as of equal importance with the 
words he had to read out at the Gospel. The elementary 
division of the Mass into its two component parts, namely the 
ministry of the word and the ministry of the sacrament, is now 
taken for granted and it must be said as a matter of sheer histor- 
ical fact that the clear understanding we now have of this 
apparently small matter is a benefit we owe to the Liturgical 
Movement. 
Parallel with the Liturgical Movement has gone the 
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Biblical Revival which is so much more than a revival of 
biblical scholarship. It has brought a new appreciation of the 
Word of God in the Bible to great numbers of the laity and has 
reacted upon the Liturgical Movement which in turn has not 
been without effect upon the Biblical Revival. In the liturgy 
we have the Word of God which is to be found in psalms and 
lessons, in lessons from the Old Testament and the New and 
from every part of each of them. Through these readings and 
psalms the Church ceaselessly proclaims the Good News of 
Salvation and mediates to God’s holy people the Mystery of 
Christ throughout the year. We all remember Origen’s perhaps 
exaggerated but how very vivid exhortation not to let God’s 
words proclaimed to us in the Mass pass us by any more than 
we should drop a crumb of “the body of the Lord when you 
receive it’’.} 

This brings us to the sermon or homily and its place in the 
Mass. For long enough the sermon seems to have been regarded 
as a literary exercise that took place on the occasion of a celebra- 
tion of the Mass. Whether consciously or unconsciously, it was 
not thought of as an integral part of the Mass. Pulpits began to 
wander down the church until they had no visible relationship 
to the altar and gradually took on the form of great and some- 
times elaborate stages on which the preacher could “perform”. 
This was all very far from the solemn simplicity of a St Leo or 
the homeliness of a St Gregory the Great, and it is thanks once 
again to the constant process of “going back to original sources” 
(the exhortation of Leo XIII) that it is now seen more clearly 
than for many centuries that the sermon is a liturgical act 
and not an extraneous literary ornament. A re-reading of the 
sermons of a St Cyril of Jerusalem or of Origen, the compara- 
tively recent discovery of the catechetical homilies of a Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia and what one can only describe as the 
gradual popularization of St Ambrose, St Augustine and St 
Leo, to mention only the greater names, have all led us to a 
keener appreciation of the dignity of the spoken word in the 
liturgy and of its true function in the liturgical act. In_ those 


1 Hom. in Exod., xiii, 3, quoted in H. Bettenson, The Early Christian Fathers 
(Oxford, 1956), p. 344. Communicants in those days of course received holy Com- 
munion in their hands and the bread was not leavened. 
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times there was no talk of the Liturgical Sermon. Almost every 
sermon was liturgical. There were other sorts of discourses, 
apologetical and doctrinal, but when the Fathers of the Church 
were preaching at Mass or expounding the mysteries of the 
sacraments, when they spoke at the celebrations of the great 
festivals of the Church, they always preached liturgical ser- 
mons. The controversies of the day and the troubles of the times 
are reflected in their sermons—one can almost trace the course 
7 of the Eutychian affair in those of St Leo—and there was 
nothing vague or unpractical about them. Rather, like St Paul 
they drew out of the Mystery of Christ, which they expounded, 
the great moral lessons which form the standard of Christian 
living. Speaking purely catechetically, their use and treatment 
of doctrine has much to teach us now. Doctrine was rarely 
abstract, presented as the object of faith; it was presented as 
history, as part of the historic revelation in which God had 
spoken and revealed himself. 

What then does one mean by Liturgical Preaching or, 
better, the Liturgical Sermon? It will be as well to clear the 
ground a little and to say what it is not. By Liturgical Preach- 
ing one does not mean sermons about the liturgy, sermons, for 
instance, giving an account of the history of the Mass or the 
Liturgical Year. It will be necessary to convey this sort of infor- 
mation especially where a parish or a community are being 
initiated into liturgical action. Nor does it mean sermons on a 
doctrine suggested by a feast as, for example, that of the Holy 
Trinity. Obviously it will be necessary for the preacher to 
have the whole of the Church’s defined teaching before his 
mind on such an occasion but that is not the object of the 
sermon. Without any doubt there is a need for what are called 
“doctrinal sermons’, though few seem to be aware of how 
difficult it is to preach them. Further, it is widely agreed in the 
Church today that “potted” versions (if the phrase may be 
allowed) of scholastic manual teaching is not suitable material 
for the pulpit. In expounding the theology of the liturgy it is 
necessary to lay down certain fundamental teaching on Grace, 
the mystical Body, the Mass and the sacraments, but even 


1 This is but one place where the catechetical, biblical and liturgical move- 
ments in the Church converge. 
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these will not be normally the formal object of the liturgical 
sermon. 

The first part of the Mass is a ministry of the word and the 
spine of this ministry is the Scriptural readings which normally 
will be the Epistle and Gospel of the Mass. The purpose of these 
readings is the instruction of the people and the primary pur- 
pose of the liturgical sermon is to break the bread of the doc- 
trine contained in these lessons. So in the first place the litur- 
gical sermon is the continuation of the proclamation of God’s 
word in Epistle and Gospel. From this comes its immense 
dignity and importance. The celebrant is a minister of the 
Word and it is for this that he is ordained (“‘offerre . . . praedi- 
care! ...”’). He is not in the pulpit to express himself or to air his 
notions about this or that; the preacher at Mass is the mouth- 
piece of God, all unworthy as he may be. This function and 
office arise from the very nature of the Mass and that is why 
the sermon should not be regarded as an optional extra. 

But these lessons exist in a context of other Scriptural pass- 
ages, prayers and chants, which all need to be orchestrated 
until the main theme of the Mass of the day or the feast is re- 
vealed. This is not so easily seen in the Masses of the Sundays 
after Pentecost where there are certain dislocations which are 
the result of the certain arbitrary changes in past centuries, but 
the Masses of the great feasts such as Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter and Pentecost form a whole of great depth and meaning. 
It is particularly on these occasions that the main purpose of 
the liturgical sermon—and the function of the preacher—is re- 
vealed. This is to lay bare to the people the Mystery of Christ 
(which is the subject-matter of the Liturgical Year, as it is that 
of the whole liturgy) or that aspect of it which is being cele- 
brated by the feast.? 

The mystery of Christ includes His whole life, word and 
work, His passion, death, resurrection, ascension and second 
coming. All this is the heart of the Liturgical Year and because 







































































































1 There is a certain difficulty in speaking about this matter of liturgical preach- 
ing if the nature of the Christian mystery is not understood. Briefly, it is fact before 
it is theological statement and in the liturgy it means the whole redeeming work of 
Christ. I would refer the reader to a brilliant short statement by Fr Charles Davis 
in Worship (August-September 1960, Vol. XXXIV, 8) and to his book, Liturgy and 
Doctrine (Sheed and Ward, 1960). 
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it is so vast, because the mind cannot take it all in at once, it is 
broken up—or has been since the fifth century—into the great 
feasts of the year. The preacher needs to have a vital and inte- 
grated appreciation of this if he is to break God’s word to His 
people. It has two further practical consequences. Such an 
appreciation will require an ever deeper knowledge and under- 
standing of the feast and thus the preacher will avoid the too 
superficial outlook which may run like this: Christmas is all 
about the Incarnation; therefore a sermon on that doctrine 
will be the proper sermon for Christmas. If we look into the 
matter a little more closely we shall find that there is a good 
deal more than that. On the negative side, sermons at Christ- 
mas sometimes rise no higher than sentimental discourses on 
the Babe in the Crib, for want of a true notion of what the feast 
is all about. Secondly, every feast and every Mass contains and 
conveys the whole mystery of Christ which is made present for 
the ‘‘edification’”’ of the Body and this should be the conscious 
background of any sermon on the feast and will enable the 
preacher in a quite natural way to lead his people to a deeper 
participation in the Mass and on to the act of holy Communion. 

It might be thought that so exclusive a concentration on the 
Mystery of Christ will lead to monotony and boredom. Perhaps 
in the hands of the unskilled preacher it could so, but no more 
than any other sort of preaching on Christian doctrine. In any 
case it would be a mistake to suppose that such sermons are to be 
“disincarnated”’, without vital content or reference to the life of 
the people. An analysis of a sermon of St Leo, who may be re- 
garded as the classical example of a liturgical preacher, shows 
that this need not happen. He begins, nearly always, with a 
brief proclamation of the feast, goes on to develop it in two or 
three ““movements”’ and in a last paragraph applies his teach- 
ing to the life of his flock whom he so obviously loved and 
understood. The well-known Christmas sermon in the Divine 
Office is a classic of its kind and it is there that we find the famous 
apostrophe, Agnosce, O Christiane, dignitatem tuam, applying the 
mystery to Christian living. In modern terms the liturgical 
sermon should be doctrinal and expository, both moral and 
exhortatory. Yet its primary purpose remains: to reveal the 
mystery that is being celebrated and to make its meaning and 
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value available to the people. It is this that must dominate the 
whole sermon. 

It has a second function which in the practical order is of 
not less importance. If the essence of the Mass is the central 
sacred action which by Christ’s ordinance the Church is able to 
inaugurate in the here and now and thus make present the 
whole redeeming mystery of Jesus Christ, its effect upon the 
participants is not automatic. Our minds and hearts need to 
be opened to it so that we may lay hold of its saving effects. To 
profit from the Mass we need to have, in the traditional phrase, 
the right dispositions and while no doubt there is more than 
one way open to people to acquire them, yet it is one of the 
principal functions of the ministry of the word to do so. We 
may not rush into the presence of the Lord. It is not only 
irreverent but unprofitable. The Great Action is so rich, so 
many-sided, that we need to be helped to grasp its significance 
not once but again and again. The liturgical sermon is thus the 
bridge between the mystery of Christ proclaimed by God’s 
word in the first part of the Mass and the making present of that 
mystery in deed and in truth in the second. The Word who 
speaks in the first is as it were incarnated again for us in the 
second. Once again, Origen puts the matter very well: com- 
menting on the words “‘Each one therefore as he has conceived 
in his heart”’ he goes on: 


Ask yourselves if you are conceiving, or taking in; and if you 
are retaining: lest what is said should flow away and perish. ... 
You who are wont to take part in the divine mysteries know how 
carefully and reverently you guard the body of the Lord when 
you receive it, lest the least crumb of it should fall to the ground. 
... For you regard, and rightly regard, yourselves as culpable 
if any part should fall to the ground through your carelessness. | 
When you show . . . such care in guarding his body can you 
suppose it less blameworthy to neglect the word of God than 
his body! 


By way of these words of Origen and this aspect of the word in 

the Mass it is interesting to see that we are brought back to the 

teaching of the Holy See about the importance of interior par- 
1 Op. et loc. citt. 
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ticipation in the offering of the Mass. It will be precisely the 
ministry of the word that will constantly foster that interior 
offering without which, as Pius XII said in rather different 
words, the Mass is an empty show. 

Such then is the purpose and function of the liturgical 
sermon. What is to be said about its preparation and compo- 
sition in the practical order? 

Since the main purpose of the liturgical sermon is to un- 
cover the mystery of Christ to the people, the preacher will 
need at least to take into account all the texts of the Mass and 
not confine his attention to the Epistle and/or Gospel. These, as 
we have said, are part of a context and if this context is ignored 
the lessons will become just extracts of Holy Scripture and may 
_ be used for a merely moralizing exhortation. Indeed, one sus- 
pects that it is just such treatment that has led to a certain 
boredom when year after year we are confronted with the same 
texts. It is widely agreed that there is need for a much wider 
and better selection (it is odd that the parable of the Prodigal 
Son nowhere appears among the Sunday Gospels) and there are 
many who hope, and with good reason, that with the reform 
of the liturgy this defect will be made good. Yet even so, if one 
takes into account the whole context of a Mass or feast, it will 
be found that there is far more to be said than might appear at 
first sight. Nor will a consideration of the Mass texts be suffi- 
cient. It will be necessary to examine the texts of the Divine 
Office and especially those of Matins which in the course of 
time has become the Jocus classicus for the exposition of the 
main ideas of a feast. 

Obviously, all this will be too much material to be intro- 
duced into any single sermon. The preacher is in fact not con- 
cerned to do so. He is preparing his own mind—or rather filling 
it. There are at least two ways in which the liturgical sermon 
may be shaped. The first is that after such a preparation the 
preacher will see what in the light of the circumstances of the 
time and the needs of his people is the aspect of the mystery 
that should be conveyed to them. Having thus isolated his 
subject, he may then go on to illustrate it with one or two texts 
from the Missal or the Breviary. This is usually the best treat- 
ment for the greater feasts when time will be short and the 
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need to make one point and to make it clearly is of the first 
importance. A second way—and this is often useful for saints’ 
feasts—is to find the pattern of the texts, to build this up in the 
actual delivery of the sermon and before finishing to empha- 
size one point that emerges naturally from such a treatment. 
This way takes usually rather longer, is suited to more leisured 
circumstances but it has the great advantage of being a 
genuine commentary on and exposition of the liturgical texts. 
The best modern exponent of this type of sermon is the late Fr 
Pius Parsch in his famous book, The Church’s Year of Grace. For 
this kind of sermon it will be found more useful than any other. 

What are the difficulties about this sort of sermon? The first 
is probably a widely defective knowledge of the Liturgical 
Year. Too great a matter to be embarked on here but it may 
not be out of place to recall that Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei 
taught us that it is so much more than “a cold and lifeless 
representation of past historical events. . . . Jt is Christ Himself 
living on in His Church, and still pursuing that path of bound- 
less mercy which ‘going about and doing good’ He began to 
tread during His life. .. . And these mysteries are still now con- 
stantly present and active and are also sources of grace” (176). It 
is this kernel that needs isolating for every feast or Mass and 
that should be conveyed to the people. 

Another difficulty is put this way: “There are so many 
other things that ought to be preached about’. True, though 
not so many as is sometimes thought. It will be necessary from 
time to time to speak about the doctrine of the Mass, there is a 
great need for instruction on the liturgy in general, there are 
moral problems that must be spoken of. One could extend the 
list. What then can be done? Modern liturgists—backed up by 
liturgical scholarship—hold that there are the great moments 
of the Liturgical Year, Christmas, Lent, Holy Week, Easter 
and Pentecost, which have a special claim on our attention 
when it should be the great aim of the preacher by every means 
in his power to proclaim and expound the redeeming mystery. 
But there are other times of lesser importance and of these the 
Sundays after Pentecost are the most typical. It is during this 
season, which after all is very long, that other matters can be 

1St John’s Abbey, Collegeville, The Liturgical Press. 
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dealt with and in a way that is less closely linked with the 
liturgy. Yet even so, as Canon Drinkwater has pointed out,1 
almost always the sermon can be brought back to the Mass and 
should be so brought back. Whatever the subject, the fact re- 
mains that we are speaking as Christ’s delegates and at His 
sacrifice and if, as we believe the Mass, contains omnis sanctitatis 
fontem,? it is too the source of all Christian living which must be 
brought into relation and contact with it. Whatever the subject, 
every sermon is an act of the liturgy and in that sense liturgical. 
It should be made to appear so. 

There is another problem that goes beyond the scope of this 
article and that is the whole subject of catechetical instruction 
at Mass. The difference in outlook and emphasis between our 
current catechism and that of the liturgy is so great that any 
discussion of it is unnecessary. Ideally, a catechism should be 
such that it can be easily fitted into the liturgical scheme of 
things and especially the Liturgical Year. The present situation 
provides a problem and all we can do is to hope that any new 
catechism will be based on the history of salvation and pay due 
regard to the need for catechetical instruction at Mass. 

In his inaugural address to the International Catechetical 
Congress held in Rome in 1950 Cardinal Bruno, the president, 
quoted the following passage from the limitation of Christ: 


There are two things especially I feel the need of in this life 
...: food and light. I could not live without them, for God’s word 
is the light of my soul and the sacrament the bread of life 


and he went on to say that of the two the word would seem 
to be the more necessary for without its light the bread of life 
cannot nourish us. This puts the whole case, as it seems to me, 
for the liturgical sermon at Mass. Pére Gélineau summing up 
the sense of the great liturgical congress held at Strasbourg in 
1957 on the Liturgy and the Word of God said this: ““The Bible 
and the Liturgy have been given us to lead us to God; they are 
the two hands of the holy Spirit that draw us through the cross 
of Christ to God the Father.” 


jJ. D. Cricuton 


1 New Sermons and Readings, by F. H. Drinkwater, Farnworth, Lancs. 
® Secret Prayer of the Mass of St Ignatius of Loyola. 
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INSIGHT OR IDEALISM? 


ROM one point of view Fr Lonergan’s Insight certainly 
deserved a welcome when it appeared three years ago. We 
have been surfeited with textbooks of Thomism by authors 
whose understanding of St Thomas was in inverse proportion 
to their insistence on sticking to his terms and method of presen- 
tation. Here was one of those rarer spirits who, while belonging 
to the Thomistic tradition, had rethought and restated it for 
themselves. Here was not a pedagogue but a philosopher. 

True, the book was not easy to read. Yet one embarked on 
it with high hopes that the difficulties of style would be worth 
overcoming. One reader at least, however, became gradually 
more disconcerted. I found myself forming a more and more 
definite impression that much of the oddity of style was due to 
the author being at odds with himself. What began as a restate- 
ment of Thomism seemed to point in the end to a kind of 
idealism in which the activity of thought was conceived rather 
in the manner of Kant while the divine mind supplied a 
standard of objectivity rather in the manner of Berkeley. 

Fr Lonergan would obviously not agree with this descrip- 
tion of his philosophy, and still less can it be supposed to corres- 
pond with his intentions. Indeed he distinguishes between ‘‘an 
incoherent realism, half animal and half human, that poses as a 
half-way house between materialism and idealism and. . . an 
intelligent and reasonable realism between which and material- 
ism the half-way house is idealism”’.1 The latter kind of realism 
is evidently what Fr Lonergan claims his own philosophy to be, 
so that he regards himself as having got beyond the inadequacies 
of mere materialism and mere idealism. But the excellent 
Berkeley also designed his philosophy “‘plainly to demonstrate 
the reality and perfection of human knowledge’’. Let me at any 
rate try to show why Fr Lonergan’s philosophy does not appear 
to have got as far beyond idealism as he hoped and intended. 

Expecting a basis of Aristotelian and Thomistic realism we 
might have thought that the book would begin with some 
account of the material upon which insight operates, the 
1 Bernard J. F. Lonergan, s.j., Insight (London, 1957), p. xxviii. 
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primary facts which are simply presented in their concreteness 
and which afford a field for the analytic and synthetic activi- 
ties of thought. We are already a trifle disconcerted when the 
book begins instead with a view of the work of insight in 
mathematics and the sciences. Neither of these seems appropri- 
ately to come first. Mathematics owe their abnormal clearness 
and certainty to their exceptionally abstract character. The 
sciences are fields of approximation and probability, and the 
possibility of probable insights needs to be explained with 
reference to what is evident and certain. 

Never mind, we say to ourselves, the succeeding chapters 
on common sense will presumably lead us back to the logical 
starting-point. Fr Lonergan, however, turns out to have little 
interest in common sense in the meaning in which it refers to the 
fundamental evidences; in the meaning in which he is inter- 
ested in it common sense refers to the spontaneous and unsyste- 
matic building-up of insights and pseudo-insights under the 
stimulation of ordinary experience as contrasted with the syste- 
matic constructions of exact thinking. When, we begin to 
wonder, are we going to discover what insight presupposes and 
gets to work upon? 

At last it dawns upon us, that, to Fr Lonergan’s mind, we 
are asking a silly question. For him experience is not continued 
and developed by insight but is transformed and rectified by it. 
Mere experience puts us on the level of that “incoherent 
realism, haif animal and half human, that poses as a half-way 
house between materialism and idealism”. “An intelligent and 
reasonable realism”’ is the contribution of insight. To look back 
at mere experience is then a temptation which we must resist. 


Once we have reached the truth, we are prone to find it un- 
real, to shift from the realm of the intelligible and the uncondi- 
tional back into the realm of sense, to turn away from truth and 
being and settle down like good animals in our palpable environ- 
ment. In the measure that we fail to orientate ourselves towards 
truth, we both distort what we know and restrict what we might 
know. We distort what we know by imposing upon it a mistaken 
notion of reality, a mistaken notion of objectivity, and a mis- 
taken notion of knowledge.* 


1 Op. cit., p. 559. 
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The mistaken notion of reality is the notion of a body as an 
“already out there now real’’.1 Supposing that knowledge is 
concerned with such external objects we are bogged down in 
the problems of the empiricist tradition. We now begin to 
understand why Fr Lonergan remarked at the outset that 
modern science “has made the discovery that the objects of its 
enquiry need not be imaginable entities moving through imag- 
inable processes in an imaginable space-time’’,? that, in other 
words, they need not be the “‘bodies”’ of crude experience. ‘For | 
rational affirmation is not an instance of extroversion, and so it 
cannot be objective in the manner proper to the ‘already out 
there now’.’’$ 

The empiricist, then, is in error because “he fancies that 
what he knows in judgement is not known in judgement and 
does not suppose an exercise of understanding but simply is 
attained by taking a good look at the ‘real’ that is ‘already out 
there now’.’’* By contrast with mere experience and taking a 
look at things, insight is a work of construction which aims at 
transforming and unifying contingent and fragmentary data 
until the mind reaches the virtually unconditional. Kant was 
not wrong in regarding thinking as constructive of its object, 
and indeed “the schematism of the categories comes within 
striking distance of the virtually unconditioned”’, but he “failed 
to see that the unconditional is a constituent component in the 
genesis of judgement and so he relegated it to the role of a 
regulative ideal of systematizing rationality”.® 

With this notion of the function of thought in constructing 
its object we are not surprised that Fr Lonergan defines being 
in terms of intelligence rather than intelligence in terms of 
being. “Being, then, is the objective of the pure desire to 
know.’”® It is “‘all that is known, and all that remains to be 
known”’.? In the same way God is least inadequately described 
as “an unrestricted act of understanding’’® 

1 Op. cit., p. 251. 
2 Op. cit., pp. xx—xxi. 
3 Op. cit., p. 414. 
“Op. cit., p. 412. 
§ Op. cit., p. 414. 
¢ Op. cit., p. 348 


7 Op. cit., p. 350. 
8 Op. cit., p. 657. 
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Can Fr Lonergan’s claim to have transcended idealism and 
reached a higher realism be upheld? What he leaves us as data 
of experience after disposing of the alleged confusion of the 
commonsense notion of body can scarcely be more than Hume’s 
impressions and ideas. Like Kant he then appeals to the con- 
structive activity of thought to take us the next stage on our 
journey. Insight is successful in weaving its patterns in so far as 
these contribute to satisfying the desire of mind for the uncon- 
ditional. The affirmation of the absolutely unconditional is the 


i affirmation of the existence of the perfect act of thought, which 


is God. It is the divine thought, it would seem, which supplies 
the genuine standard of objectivity by consonance with which 
human thought can claim real truth and not only phenomenal 
validity. This is what was meant in the beginning by the 
suggestion that Fr Lonergan made up for the deficiencies of 
Kant by an approximation to Berkeley. 

We are forced to ask ourselves whether he has not reversed 
the essential relationship of being and thinking. The question is 
simple but fundamental. Which comes first in the order of 
intelligibility, being or thinking? The answer can only be that 
the notion of being stands by itself while thinking is essentially 
thinking of something, essentially relative to being. Propositions 
do not construct facts; they are true if they state what is already 


| a fact. To compromise these truisms is the vice of idealism. 


Must we not conclude that the logic of Fr Lonergan’s position 


] points to idealism? 


Can we get him out of the difficulty by making him say 
that, when we seek to know anything, we are really seeking to 
know God, and that, since God is eternally what He is, our 
knowledge is objective by its relation to his eternal thought? 
But, when we say that water boils under standard pressure at 
100 degrees Centigrade, we are not talking about God any 
more than we are merely weaving patterns of impressions and 
ideas; we are enunciating a well-supported generalization with 
reference to a world of physical bodies. Pseudo-mysticism is a 
vice of philosophy as well as idealism. 

We must not blame the empiricists for taking a look at 
things; we blame them for taking so superficial a look at so few 
things. True, we must not only take a look at things but we 

Vol. XLV 3A 
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must look into them, and looking into them is insight. Yet look- 
ing into things is a continuous development out of looking at 
them. There must first be things to look at; then we must look 
at them and look into them. But, if we claim to see in them what 
is not there, we are simply mistaken. If we still uphold Aristotle 
and Aquinas, it is because they were the true empiricists in their 
fidelity to the whole of experience. We are their heirs if we pur- 
sue an equally comprehensive empirical method, resting our 
thought firmly on the data of human experience. It seems to me, 
with all respect for Fr Lonergan’s intentions and for the vigour 
and individuality of his thought, that his book is a move in a 
wrong direction. 
D. J. B. Hawkins 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ANTICIPATED USE OF THE NEw Rupsrics 


Can advantage be lawfully taken of already promulgated 
laws, such as those contained in the recently promulgated new 
code of breviary and missal rubrics, during the period of their 
vacatio? (J. H.) 


REPLY 


Canon 9: “‘Leges ab Apostolicae Sede latae . . . vim suam 
exserunt tantum expletis tribus mensibus a die qui Actorum 
numero appositus est, nisi ex natura rei illico ligent aut in ipsa 
lege brevior vel longior vacatio specialiter et expresse fuerit 
statuta.” 

Motu Proprio “Rubricarum instructum”, 25 July 1960 
(A.A.S. LIT (1960), p. 594): ““Novarum rubricarum Breviarii ac 
Missalis Romani codicem . . . inde a die 1 Ianuarii proximi anni 
1961, ab omnibus qui ritum romanum sequuntur, servandum 
esse praecipimus. . . . Eodem die 1 Ianuarii anni 1961 vigere 
cessant Rubricae generales Brevarii et Missalis Romani, necnon 
Additiones et Variationes. .. .” 
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If one simply applies the general principles of law, there is 
no ground for holding that advantage can lawfully be taken of 
a new law which the legislator has announced his intention of 
substituting for the existing law, until, according to his promul- 
gated will, the existing law ceases to bind and the new law 
comes into force. Laws exist by the will of the legitimate 
superior who makes them and, provided they are and remain 
honest, just and morally possible of observance, they begin to 
bind and cease to bind as and when he determines. In the par- 
ticular case in question, the legislator has expressly declared it 
to be his will, not only that the new rubrics shall be observed as 
from 1 January 1961, but that the old shall remain in force 
until that date. It is fair to assume that he regards the new 
rubrics as an improvement on the old, but it does not follow 
that he tacitly agrees to their anticipated use. Quod volutt ex- 
pressit, quod noluit tacuit. 

On the other hand, if one bypasses the strictly legal 
approach to the question and turns to the manualists for an 
answer, one finds considerable support for the opinion that 
advantage may be taken of permissive laws at least, by a benign 
interpretation of the legislator’s intention (our old friend 


epikeia), during the period between their promulgation and 
their coming into force, provided no third party is injured or 
prejudiced thereby. Indeed, among the many authors con- 
sulted, we have found only two who deny legal title to this 
generalized invocation of epikeia.1 All the rest who deal with the 
point? nod a summary approval to a comment of Vermeersch. 


Per se [he wrote], the vacatio affects laws of mere concession 
or permission no less than those of direct obligation. But it easily 
happens that subjects spontaneously make use of a favourable 
law immediately after its promulgation, and the legislator, unless 
he has expressly said otherwise, apparently consents to this 
evidence of prompt docility. Thus, in the liturgical field, where 
some variety is usually welcome, immediate use was made at 
Rome of the new prefaces of St Joseph and of the Dead; for who 


1 Van Hove, De Legibus, n. 131; Brys, I.C. Compendium, I, n. 206. 

2 Beste, Introd. in Cod. (ed. 4), p. 66; Regatillo, Inst. I.C., I, n. 54; Michiels, 
Normae Generales, I (ed. 1), p. 241, Coronata, Inst. I.C., I, n. 5; Rodrigo, De Legibus, 
n. 219; Naz, Traité de Droit Canonique, I, n. 113; Cappello, Inst. I.C., n. 72. 
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would suppose that use of the promulgated concession was to be 
deferred for three months?? 


One can readily admit the use of epikeia in an instance of 
the kind quoted by Vermeersch, however, without therefore 
conceding probability to the general proposition that antici- 
patory use may be made of permissive laws, in the period of 
vacation between their promulgation and their taking effect. 
The only positive argument advanced in its favour is the some- 
what overworked adage, Odia restringi et favores conventt ampliari, 
which Boniface VIII included among the Regulae Juris of the 
Liber Sextus Decretalium (A.D. 1298), but which the makers of the 
Code of Canon Law were careful not to canonize.? Certainly, 
in 1917, when the principle of vacatio legis had been for the first 
time authoritatively formulated, it was officially assumed to 
apply equally to favourable concessions, because Benedict XV, 
acceding to requests from many Ordinaries, decreed in a letter 
from the Secretariate of State, 20 August 1917, that certain 
favourable canons should have force from that date,* and per- 
mitted the Cardinals, in a Motu proprio, to make immediate use 
of the privileges granted to them in the newly promulgated 
Code. Exceptio probat regulam. 

Moreover, in invoking epikeia to justify anticipatory use of 
a law, one must surely distinguish between laws which, as in 
Vermeersch’s example, are subject to vacation only in so far as 
the legislator has not expressly derogated from the three-month 
rule of canon g, and laws like the new code of rubrics, in which 
the legislator has expressly defined a particular period of vaca- 
tion in order to ensure an orderly change-over. Failing any ex- 
press declaration to the contrary, it could fairly be presumed 
that the legislator had no objection to the immediate use of the 
two prefaces instanced by Vermeersch. It is not so clear that he 
consents to a partial anticipation of a precisely dated reform in 
the general liturgical law of the Church. 

In any case, it is questionable whether the new rubrics 


1 Theol. Mor., 1, n. 157. 

In canon 19, which would have been its proper context, they preferred to 
avoid generalization and enumerate the particular kinds of law which are subject 
to strict interpretation. 

8 A.A.S., IX (1917), p. 475. 
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which most of us would like to anticipate (e.g. those which 
reduce Matins to one nocturn) can rightly be called permissive. 
A permissive law imposes no obligation except on those who 
would impede the exercise of the liberty it grants. The one- 
nocturn rubric of the new code is a preceptive law which 
imposes a new, though admittedly milder, form of obligation. 


Wuy Direct TEMPORARY STERILIZATION IS 
WRONG 


The use of contraceptive pills has been condemned because 
the direct sterilization which it causes, temporary though it is, 
is contrary to the natural moral law. Yet temporary sterility is 
itself part of the order of nature, which has so arranged things 
that conception is impossible during the greater part of every 
menstrual cycle. Why then is it contrary to the natural law to 
induce directly a temporary sterility? (N. D.) 


REPLY 


The fact of the condemnation is, of course, not in question. 
To the query: “‘An licita sit directa sterilizatio sive perpetua 
sive temporanea, sive viri sive mulieris,” the Holy Office, 24 
February 1940, replied: “‘Negative, et quidem prohiberi lege 
naturae, eamque, quoad sterilizationem eugenicam attinet, 
decreto huius S. Congregationis, die 21 Martii 1931, repro- 
batam iam esse’. Nor is it suggested that the temporary 
sterilization caused by the oral consumption of contraceptive 
pills, through the suspension of ovulation, is not direct. Sterili- 
zation is direct whenever the act which causes sterility is 
directed, either of its nature or by the intention of the agent, 
to this particular end as to its proper and immediate term, 
whether for its own sake or as a means to something else; and 
this is clearly what happens when steroid drugs are taken with a 
contraceptive intention, for the person who takes them intends 
the sterility which follows from the suspension of ovulation as a 
means to sterile intercourse. The question is simply why it is 

1 A.A.S., XXXII (1940), p. 73. 
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“prohibited by the law of nature” to produce artificially an 
effect which nature regularly produces by biological processes. 

The answer lies in the real distinction which exists between 
sterility and sterilization. The periods of sterility intrinsic to the 
normal menstrual cycle are indeed part of the order of nature, 
which is why conjugal intercourse during them is intrinsically 
in order. Sterilization, on the contrary, is by definition an inter- 
ference with the order of nature, since it consists in the artificial 
induction of a permanent or temporary sterility which would 
not have occurred in the natural order. Inasmuch as this 
impairs an intrinsically good physical capacity, it is always at 
least a physical evil. 

Physically evil effects can be lawfully caused, if the act 
which causes them complies with the conditions of the principle 
of double effect; i.e. if the act is itself morally honest, is done 
with a view to some other good effect which is not obtained 
through a morally evil effect, but at most concomitantly with 
it, and is compensated by a proportionate excuse. Hence, as 
Pope Pius XII explained,! it can be lawful for a woman to take 
a steroid drug, “‘not with a view to preventing conception, but 
solely on the doctor’s advice as a remedy necessitated by a 
malady of the uterus or organism’’, because the physically evil 
side-effect of temporary sterility is not directly intended even 
as a means to good, but is merely permitted to follow concomit- 
antly with the good effect and for a sufficient reason. In such 
circumstances, the consumption of the steroid drug complies 
with the principle of double effect. This cannot, however, be said 
of the consumption of the same kind of drug with the contra- 
ceptive intention of inducing an artificial period of sterility. 
The moral defect is not that a physical evil is directly willed and 
caused, for this can be lawful when the right order of goods is: 
observed, as, for example, in a prudent act of bodily mortifica- 
tion. The defect lies in the fact that the very first condition of 
the principle of double effect is not observed: the causal act 
itself is not morally honest, because it exceeds the right which, 
as stewards rather than absolute owners, men have over their 
own bodies. 

To quote Casti Connubii: 
1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, July 1959, p. 433. 
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it is a principle of Christian doctrine, fully confirmed by the 
very light of human reason, that private individuals have no 
other dominion over their bodily members than that which per- 
tains to the natural ends of these, nor can they destroy or muti- 
late them, or render themselves in any other way unfitted for 
their natural functions, except when provision cannot otherwise 
be made for the good of the whole body. 


This principle of finality, on which Pope Pius XII con- 
stantly insisted, is clearly violated in every direct sterilization, 
for this, by its very definition, seeks to suppress or suspend a 
natural process which does not, of itself, entail any threat to the 
good of the body as a whole.? It disturbs the order of nature 
without any warrant of nature and is therefore ‘“‘prohibited by 
the law of nature’. 

The fact that the sterility induced by contraceptive pills is 
merely temporary does not affect the moral issue; “agitur enim 
de actu cui intrinsece adhaeret malitia, quae diversitate dura- 
tionis proprii effectus non aufertur’”’.* Equally irrelevant is the 
circumstance that temporary sterility is already a feature of the 
natural cycle. The same is true, after all, of the permanent 
sterility which natural processes bring about by the complete 
termination of ovulation at the menopause; and just as it is 
contrary to the order of nature to anticipate the menopause by 
a direct and permanent sterilization, so also is it contrary to the 
order of nature to anticipate or prolong the sterile period of the 
menstrual cycle by a direct intervention which has this as its 
intended effect. In both cases alike there is an unwarranted 
usurpation of dominion over the human body beyond the limits 
set by the Creator; the only difference is one of degree. 


Tue AUTHORITY OF A PROVINCIAL COUNCIL 


If a provincial council has decided that only one day in the 

year, e.g. the vigil of Christmas, need be observed as a day of 
1 4.A.S., XXII (1930), p. 565. 

2 A subsequent pregancy might entail danger, but this would be due to causes 


other than natural fertility, and is avoidable by abstinence from the voluntary act 
which leads to impregnation. 


8 J. Graneris, in Apollinaris, XIII (1940), p. 12. 
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fasting, can one of the bishops of that province subsequently 
bind his subjects by diocesan statute to observe three days of 
fasting in the year? (F. C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 291, §2: “‘Decreta Concilii plenarii et provincialis 
promulgata obligant in suo cuiusque territorio universo, nec 
Ordinarii locorum ab iisdem dispensare possunt, nisi in casibus 
particularibus et iusta de causa.” 

Canon 335, §1: “‘Ius ipsis (sc. Episcopis) et officium est 
gubernandi dioecesim tum in spiritualibus tum in temporalibus 
cum potestate legislativa, iudiciaria, coactiva ad normam sacro- 
rum canonum exercenda.” 

Canon 336, §1: “Observantiam legum ecclesiasticarum 
Episcopi urgeant; nec in iure communi dispensare possunt, nisi 
ad normam canon 81.” 

The primary object of diocesan legislation is to give local 
effect to what has been prescribed in substance by higher law, 
i.e. the common law of the Church, or a particular law made by 
the Holy See or by a provincial or plenary council for the area 
to which the diocese belongs. It does this by giving greater 
definition and precision to the higher law and adapting its re- 
quirements to local circumstances and needs. A diocesan bishop 
therefore, not only can, but should legislate secundum ius superius. 
It is also within his power, as declared in canon 335, to legis- 
late praeter ius superius, regulating for the common good of his 
diocese matters on which the higher law is silent, unless the 
Holy See has reserved the matter in question to itself. Apart, 
however, from a special apostolic indult, he can never legislate 
contra ius superius, either by prohibiting what the higher law 
positively permits (as distinct from what it merely refrains from 
forbidding), or by permitting what it definitely forbids. Equiva- 
lently, therefore, what our correspondent wants to know is 
whether, in a province where the provincial law is satisfied with 
one fasting day in the year, a bishop who required his subjects 
to fast on three days would be legislating contrary to higher 
law and therefore invalidly. 


mrmouowoft an’ +s: 
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The first point to make clear is that the bishop in question 
would not need to legislate at all. The number of fasting days 
imposed by the common law of the Church is still as listed 
in canon 1252. The fast formerly attached to the eve of the 
Assumption has been transferred to the eve of All Saints, and 
the fast of Holy Saturday has been extended to midnight, but 
no fasting day has so far been suppressed,! nor has any general 
dispensation been granted by the Holy See. All that the Con- 
gregation of the Council did, in its decree of 28 January 1949, 
was to limit the wider dispensing power granted to local Ordin- 
aries in December 1941, withdrawing ftom its scope, until 
further notice, the Friday abstinence and the fast and abstin- 
ence attached to Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, the eve of the 
Assumption (later transferred) and Christmas eve. Ordinaries 
remain free to dispense from other fasting days of the common 
law, but no bishop is bound, fer se, to use his dispensing power 
at all, and if he does not use it, the common law continues to 
bind. Consequently, in that part of the Church which is subject 
to the Congregation of the Council, a bishop who wants his 
subjects to be bound to fast on days which fall within his dis- 
pensing power does not need to issue a diocesan statute to that 
effect; it is sufficient for him to refrain from issuing a dispensa- 
tion, or to declare that the common law continues to bind. 

Our questioner writes, however, from a missionary territory 
subject to the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. It 

be that missionary Ordinaries in that territory already 

2 power to dispense from the fasting obligation on all except 
one of the days prescribed by the common law, or that the 
Ordinaries who constituted the provincial council in question 
decided to seek such power and to use it throughout the pro- 
vince. It may even be that, to ensure provincial uniformity, the 
council embodied this decision in a statute and that this statute, 
before being promulgated, was approved by the Holy See, as 
canon 291, §1, requires. In that case, none of the comprovincial 
bishops could make the common law operative in his diocese 

A private reply of the Congregation of Rites declared, in 1956, that the 
suppression of the liturgical vigil of All Saints entailed the suppression of the 
attached fast and abstinence, but a later private reply of the competent Congre- 


gation of the Council denied this. Cf. THz Crercy Review, September 1959, 
p. 561. 
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on more than the one day agreed, by declining to dispense; for 
to do so would be to disobey a higher law. The effect would be 
the same if, as is perhaps more likely, the provincial council 
obtained from the Holy See a general dispensation covering all 
but one of the common law fasting days, or a faculty to issue 
such a dispensation by provincial statue. Were any bishop of 
the area then to require the observance of the common law on 
any other day, he would be attempting vainly to forbid a re- 
laxation which a superior authority had positively permitted. It 
is possible, on the other hand, that the bishops assembled in 
synod merely agreed to use, each in his own diocese, the dis- 
pensing power which they individually possessed (or hoped to 
obtain), in order to relax the fasting obligation throughout the 
province to the above-mentioned extent. In that case, a bishop 
of the province who later notified his subjects that they were to 
fast on three days of the year would not be acting ultra vires; at 
most, he would be failing to keep his word, or declining to 
abide by a majority decision of his equals. 
L. L. McR. 


Tue New Rusrics 


What changes have been made in the actual rite of the 
Mass by the new rubrics? What new points affect every kind of 
Office said alone? (M. M.) 


REPLY 


The changes in the actual rite of every Mass made by the 
new rubrics are these: 

(1) The use of the “medium voice” for certain words is 
abolished (n. 511). 

(2) The Confiteor and absolution before Holy Communion 
within Mass are no longer said (n. 503). 

(3) Ite, missa est is always said, except in one case, i.e. when 
a procession follows Mass (n. 507). 

(4) At high Mass the celebrant does not read the texts sung 
by the deacon, subdeacon or a lector (n. 473). 
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(5) Incense may be used at a sung Mass as in solemn Mass 
(n. 426). 

The following new features concern every kind of Office 
said alone: 

(1) Lauds should no longer be anticipated (cf. nn. 144-5). 

(2) Dominus vobiscum is no longer said before the prayer 
when the Office is said alone. It is replaced by Domine, exaudi 
orationem meam (n. 247). 

(3) At every hour the antiphons are said in full before and 
after the psalms (n. 191). 

(4) The capitulum at Prime is always Regi saeculorum (n. 241). 

(5) Compline is recommended as night prayer, with an 
examination of conscience replacing Pater noster after Adju- 
torium nostrum, and followed by the Confiteor (n. 147). 

(6) The sign of the cross is made at the verse Divinum 
auxtlium that concludes the Office (n. 263, f). 


A BrIDAL PRIEDIEU 


In a recent account of a Catholic wedding it was stated 


that there was “‘a blue velvet drape on the bride’s priedieu in 


the sanctuary for the nuptial Mass’’. What is to be said about 
this? (P. P.) 


REPLY 


What indeed? Perhaps this: 

(a) A draped priedieu is the prerogative of the Bishop of the 
diocese within his diocese, or of a cardinal anywhere; the 
drapery for the former is not to be of silk, which is proper to a 
cardinal (Ceremonial of Bishops, I, xii, 8; $.R.C. 367, 20117, 
2621). Even he is not allowed a velvet drape. Indeed a priedieu 
is not supposed to be used for lay persons at all except royalty 
(S.R.C. 26211). However, there is a legitimate custom against 
this for its use outside the sanctuary. 

(b) It is not lawful for any lay person—except the head of a 
state—to be within the sanctuary during a liturgical function 
(cf. C.E. I, xiii, 13, and several decisions of S.R.C.). The one 
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exception for marriage is when the Bishop performs the cere. 
mony. Then the parties may enter the sanctuary (Roman 
Pontifical—Part III) but only for the actual rite. For the 
nuptial blessing: if the parties because of the length of the 
sanctuary are too far away at their special place outside the 
altar rail, they may approach the altar—since the celebrant of 


Mass must give the blessing from the footplace—for the actualf it i 


blessing, but for that only. They must not be within the sanc- 
tuary for the entire Mass. 


Hymns AT BLESSED SACRAMENT PROCESSIONS 


For a procession of the Blessed Sacrament is one restricted 
to the six hymns in English authorized by the bishops of 
England for this country or may one add other English hymns? 
(Gregorius.) 


REPLY 


The language to be used in processions is determined by the 
new legislation of the Instruction on S. Music and Liturgy 
(1958). N. 15 reads, “‘in the sacred processions described in the 
liturgical books the language they prescribe or allow is to be 
used, but in other processions which are carried out as exercises 
of piety the language best suited to the faithful taking part may 
be used”’. 

Two processions of the Blessed Sacrament are described in 
the liturgical books: (1) that of Corpus Christi, described in the 
Ceremonial of Bishops, II, xxxiii, and in the Roman Ritual in 
the title dealing with processions (tit. x, v. 4); (2) the processions 
of the Forty Hours’ Prayer, described in the Clementine In- 
struction (xxii-xxiii) and in the Roman Ritual (V. vii). The 
rubrics of these do not suppose vernacular hymns to be used at 
all, and for the Corpus Christi procession the Roman Ritual 
gives five Latin hymns to the Blessed Sacrament to be sung. 

An earlier section of the Instruction lays down that for 
“liturgical functions the Janguage is Latin, unless in the above- 
mentioned liturgical books . . . another language is expressly 
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-§ allowed, or provision made for it in the exceptions given below” 


(n. 13a). 

A language other than Latin seems to be allowed for a pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament which is not described in the 
liturgical books. An exception to this is the ruling of the In- 
struction (n. 13b) that “‘in liturgical functions which are sung, 
it is not lawful . . . to sing any liturgical text which has been 


-§ translated verbatim into the vulgar tongue”’. 
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The special law for England embodied in the Praemonenda 
of the Ritus Servandus (§5) does not, it would seem, envisage pro- 
cessions, but concerns itself with Exposition and Benediction. 
Accordingly, salvo meliort judicio, the use of suitable hymns in 
the vernacular, taken from an approved hymn-book, is per- 
missible at a procession of the Blessed Sacrament other than 


g that of Corpus Christi or the Forty Hours’ Prayer. 


J.B. OC. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Church’s Year of Grace. By Fr Pius Parsch. Translated by Dom 
W. G. Heidt, 0.8.8. (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota. Five volumes; 755., 975. 6d. or 115s. aset, in different bind- 
ings.) 

Fr Prus Parscu (1884-1954) was, after his famous predecessor Dom 

Lambert Beauduin, the greatest pioneer of the liturgical move- 

ment of the present century. An Augustinian canon of the Abbey of 

Klosterneuburg, Austria, he realized as a young priest the necessity 

of an adequate knowledge of the Sacred Liturgy and of the Bible— 

particularly the psalms, the special prayer-food of the priest—for the 

clergy, and, later in life, its importance for the ordinary faithful. As a 

result of his experiences as an army chaplain in the First World 

War, as a master of novices, and as the parish priest of a parish 

attached to his monastery, he was appalled by the ignorance of 

public worship and of the Bible among so many, and he set himself, 
as his life’s special work, to remedy this defect among the people. 

He realized that the Liturgy had to be brought out of the library, 

out of the monastic church, and given to the ordinary faithful in 

the parish church, and so he founded the Liturgical Apostolate, 
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now widely spread among German-speaking peoples and far beyond 
them. 

Like Dom Beauduin, who had begun this colossal task a decade 
earlier, he laboured by pen and tongue to forward the liturgical 
cause. Some 300 publications have him for their author, books, 
pamphlets, leaflets (the famous Lebe mit der Kirche, ‘Live with the 
Church”), a popular review (Bibel und Liturgie); he organized 
lectures, courses, retreats, liturgical “weeks”, etc., to overcome the 
ignorance and apathy of the people, and the doubts and suspicions 
of his fellow priests. To many of them in those days his ideas were 
startling novelties, and some of them accused him of “liturgical 
aggression”’. 

Finding the dialogue Mass insufficient he devised the Betsing- 
messe—a Mass with the Latin responses accompanied by prayers 
and hymns in the vernacular—and he used the Deutsches Hochamt, 
that peculiar German practice of a sung Mass with the texts in the 
vernacular, Both forms were employed by him to lead gradually up 
to the complete active participation of the people in the Mass by a 
full solemn Mass. In his tireless efforts for this active participation of 
the ordinary faithful in the worship of the Church, Fr Parsch antici- 
pated in a remarkable way and forwarded the liturgical reform 
that was to come years later in the pontificate of Pope Pius XII, by 
the publication of Mediator Dei, the restoration of the Holy Week 
liturgy and the Instruction on Sacred Music and Liturgy. 

Sincé he realized the importance of living the life of the Church 
in worship throughout the entire year, one of Fr Parsch’s first major 
publications was Das Jahr des Heiles, a treatise on the church’s year. 
This book so fully answered a crying need that it has had a quite 
extraordinary success. Edition after edition has appeared and it has 
been translated into nine languages. In its English dress it appears 
under the title The Church’s Year of Grace. 

It is a very remarkable book. Its five volumes contain a com- 
mentary on every Mass formulary of the year—including ferial 
Masses and the Masses of the Common of the Saints—and on the 
Office, especially the Scripture readings, for nearly every day. In 
this English edition, the text has been brought into conformity with 
the simplification of the rubrics (1955) and the reformed Holy 
Week rites. A few very minor changes will bring it into line with the 
new code of general rubrics of the Breviary and Missal (1960). The 
English version has been competently made by Dom W. G. Heidt 
of St John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, to whose Liturgical 
Press we owe the English translation; and the book has been 
brought within our reach in the British Isles by St Columba’s 
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Abbey, Glenstal, Ireland. This precious book combines a wealth of 
accurate liturgical and biblical knowledge in an unusual way. It is 
a book that will give the pastoral priest not only ample material for 
his private prayer—based on the Mass he will celebrate, the Office 
he will recite each day—but also for the instruction of his people in 
“the piety of the Church”, the Liturgy. And the religious, the 
ecclesiastical student, the thoughtful layman who is liturgically 
minded will find it a real treasure house of the prayer-life of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

The Church’s Year of Grace is obtainable from Liturgical Publica- 
tions, Glenstal Abbey, Co. Limerick. A beautifully bound set of the 
five volumes (£5.15.0) would make a very acceptable Christmas gift 
for a priest or nun. 


The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy. By S. J. P. van Dijk, 
o.F.M., and J. Hazelden Walker. Pp. xxix + 586. (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, and Darton, Longman & Todd. 
70s. net.) 


Tus long and expensive book is a very valuable contribution— 
especially because of the results of much original research that it con- 
tains—to the study of the history of the Roman rite. For lovers of 
the Sacred Liturgy it relates quite an enthralling story—centred in 
the thirteenth century, the century of St Francis of Assisi (1181- 
1226)—of the origins of the modern Roman liturgy; of its deriva- 
tion, both for the Divine Office and the Mass, from the liturgy of the 
papal court as reformed by Pope Innocent III (1198-1216), modi- 
fied and adopted by the Franciscan Friars and spread by them 
throughout Europe. 

This book will, naturally, be of special interest to the three 
families of the Franciscan Order, and more particularly to English 
readers, since the chief architect of this reformed liturgy was none 
other than an Englishman, Haymo (d. 1244), a native of Faversham, 
Kent, and fourth Minister General of the Franciscans. 

The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy consists of three main 
parts: (1) a survey of the Western Office and Mass and their books 
before Innocent III, (2) the thirteenth-century liturgy of the Papal 
Court, (3) the Liturgy according to the use of the Papal Court. 
This third part deals with the Regula Liturgy of the Friars Minor 
and the second edition of the Franciscan Liturgy, and—in the last 
chapter—the most interesting development, both within and with- 
out the Franciscan Order, of the Roman Liturgy from the mid- 
thirteenth century. The conclusion of the whole study is summed up 
on pp. 412-18, and, in a word, is this: the thirteenth-century papal 
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liturgy as adapted by the Friars Minor “became the official worship 
of Roman Christendom”’. 

This book opens with a most impressive bibliography of sources 
—manuscripts and books—and there are eighteen excellent plates, 
illustrating liturgical texts from MS. Sacramentaries, Breviaries, 
graduals, etc. It closes with an appendix of documents of 122 pages, 
indices of MSS., cues and feasts, and a general index of some twenty 
pages, an indispensable feature of a book of reference. 

In view of future editions of this important book it may be useful 
to draw attention to some very minor points—(a) dates, such as 
those of the pontificates of popes that are mentioned, should be 
much more numerous than they are, e.g. on the very first page of 
the main text, the dates of the pontificate of Pope Innocent III are 
very necessary ; (b) the authors of this book are, evidently, devotees 
of the fashion now so widespread among even the most leading 
writers of English of nearly always misplacing the word only in a 
sentence ; (c) it is a little curious that such learned writers as Fr van 
Dijk and Mr Walker should give ‘“‘St Peter’s Chairs” as the trans- 
lation of [Festum] St Petri ad Vincula (p. 102); and “four Lady of the 
Snows” (in several places) as that of Jn Dedicatione St Mariae ad 
Nives. 

The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy—in which the authors 
reveal the thirteenth century as, like our own, a time of a liturgical 
movement arising out of the ferment of the age—is a fascinating 
account of the ancestors of our Roman Breviary and Missal. It is full 
of valuable information, of a detailed character, much of it original, 
involving a painstaking study of MSS., some of them new. All 
students of the Roman Liturgy will find it a book of immense interest 
and help; scholars, a fresh apparatus of value for the further investi- 
gation of liturgical origins. 


J. B. OC. 


It is Paul who Writes. By Ronald Knox & Ronald Cox. Pp. 487 
(Burns Oates. 18s.) 


Son and Saviour: A Symposium. By A. Gelin, J. Schmitt, P. Benoit, 
M. E. Boismard, and D. Mollat. (Geoffrey Chapman. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue firm of Knox-Cox take up where they left off in their previous 
partnership on The Gospel Story. The mixture is as before—on one 
side of the page, the text of the Acts and Pauline epistles in Knox’s 
translation; on the other side, a commentary by Cox. 

The epistles are given in the order in which they were written, 
and inserted into the narrative of the Acts at the appropriate place. 
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The commentary is pleasant and clear, at least for the Acts; for the 
epistles, St Paul’s tortuous style and profound thought hardly lend 
themselves to the same kind of treatment. 

In this connexion, and because of the vogue of the previous 
volume, it may be worth making clear that the level of this work is 
very, very popular. At that level, it is extremely good. But it would 
be sad indeed if the reader, having found this book helpful, were to 
think that this is all there is to St Paul. In fact, the book raises the 
question whether it is just this sort of popularization that is respon- 
sible for the laggard progress of Scripture studies in England. To 
one reader at least, it has a faded, old-world appearance. For 
instance, the dubious authenticity of the Pastoral epistles is not even 
mentioned: the author would say that such mention would be out 
of place in this sort of book: but then, that should make it clear to us 
what sort of a book it is. Again, he makes the statement that Prat is 
still “the most profound study of St Paul yet published”. Now, he 
must be aware of the names of Cerfaux, Dupont, Spicq, Benoit, 
Bultmann and many others; but he would say that such authors are 
beyond the scope of the reader he has in mind. But this should make 
it quite clear just what readers he has in mind. 

Genuine Scripture scholarship is, on the other hand, represented 
in the little book Son and Saviour. It is an examination of the New 
Testament doctrine of the divinity of our Lord; and for those who 
were brought up on the simpler kind of apologetics, it is a welcome 
relief to find the Scriptures treated seriously and scientifically. The 
ultimate conclusion, of course, is no different from that of any 
manual treatise De Verbo Incarnato; but the doctrine is all the richer 
for being dealt with honestly, in all its complexity, against the back- 
ground of the living and moving thought of the earliest Christian 
Church. 

The plan of the book follows the development of the New Testa- 
ment itself; first, a brief preliminary article on the expectation of 
God in the Old Testament; then the witness of the apostolic church 
given in the sermons in Acts and in certain credal formulas; then 
the synoptic Gospels, St Paul and St John. The treatment in each, 
though necessarily brief, seems to be as good as the respective 
authors would lead us to expect. 

One cannot say more than “‘seems to be’’, because there are 
many places, especially in the first two chapters, where the translator 
leaves us dubious whether he has caught the precise sense of the 
original. Without seeing the original, one can be sure that in some 
passages he has not rendered the correct stress; and in others we 
doubt whether it is even the correct sense. The firm of Geoffrey 

Vol. xLv 3B 
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Chapman has already given us several excellent works on Scripture; 
but as long as we are dependent on translations, and grateful to 
have them, it does seem important to ensure that the translations 
should be good. 


L. JOHNSTON 


The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics. By Jean Doresse. (Hollis and 
Carter. 42s.) 


Tue discoveries of Nag-Hamadi were made in 1946 and it is only 
now that they are beginning to be released to the general public. 
The pace is not quite that of a Klondyke gold-rush, but there has 
been considerable trouble about rival teams staking out claims on 
the material found. So far, there have been published the so-called 
Gospel of Truth (ascribed to Valentinus), the Gospel of Thomas, which 
was turned into a newspaper sensation last winter, and the Gospel of 
Philip. M. Doresse, who has been on the trail since the beginning, 
assures us that there are over forty more works to come, some of 
them being alternative versions of the same work. Thus in the very 
useful catalogue which he gives (pp. 142-5) it appears that there is a 
“Book of Thomas: Secret Sayings told by the Saviour to Jude 
Thomas and recorded by Mathew”, still unpublished, which must 
overlap considerably with the Gospel of Thomas we now have. It is 
becoming clear that apocryphal gospels cannot be treated as fixed 
entities, like the canonical gospels, but that each user omitted, com- 
bined and selected at will from an abundant stream of material. 
Pending the complete publication of the finds, the descriptive survey 
by M. Doresse will be of the utmost value, and the sixty-page index 
to his book enables stray details to be tracked down at once. There 
is a brief review of what was known about the Gnostics prior to 
1946, and a chapter of conclusions about the religion of Seth, whose 
votaries seem to have owned the library of documents. A new version 
of the Gospel of Thomas is added, the French of M. Doresse being put 
into English by Fr L. Johnston of Ushaw for this section, though the 
rest of the book is translated by Philip Mairet. The papyri are of the 
fourth century in the main, with a few from the later third, and 
therefore they were copied long after the Coptic translation of the 
New Testament was made. The work of comparing parallel passages 
between canonical and apocryphal gospels (a list of which, running 
to five pages, is here given) has not yet been undertaken, but it may 
reveal how far this Gospel of Thomas is the product of a man who 
worked in Coptic and how far it is a Greek importation into Egypt. 
Already it is clear that the Gnostic users of this gospel wished to 
create for Thomas a position similar to that held by Peter in the 
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orthodox tradition, for they fabricate a parody of the Matthaean 
passage about Peter’s confession, with Thomas in the title-role. This 
is only one of the helpful results from the new discoveries, and we 
can hope for many more. 


Patrology. By Berthold Altaner. Translated by Hilda Graef. (Herder- 
Nelson. 60s.) 


ALTANER’s Patrology needs no introduction to the student of theology. 
Some may have used it when it was called Rauschen-Altaner, and 
others may have made do with the Italian translation of an earlier 
edition. This is the first time it has been translated into English, 
and the fifth German edition of 1958 has been used by Miss Graef. 
The author has himself added, for the purpose of this English 
version, further material (including a note on the regula Magistri) to 
keep pace with researches that have gone on since 1958, and a 
number of corrections of detail have been made. Thus we have now 
in English the most complete and up-to-date guide to the Fathers of 
the Church, a sign of the importance that patristic studies have in 
the English-speaking world. From Abercius to Zozimus, everyone 
who was anyone among Fathers and heretics is in this Almanach de 
Gotha of the early Church, but even now the author is not content 
and thinks he may have overlooked one or two. References to 
articles and monographs have been kept under control, older works 
being now passed over and the more modern substituted (down to 
October 1958), making this book indispensable for the proper study 
of the Fathers. Miss Graef has done a great service to the clergy 
with her competent translation. 


St Gregory the Great; Parables of the Gospel, translated by Nora Burke. 
(Sceptre Publishers. 135. 6d.) 


Altaner tells us that of the forty gospel homilies of Gregory the 
Great, “‘the first twenty were dictated by the Pope and delivered in 
his presence by an ecclesiastical notary, the other twenty were 
preached by himself”. Miss Burke seems unaware of this, though 
she offers a brief introduction to the twelve homilies she has chosen 
to translate. Some of these are the stock-in-trade of the breviary 
lessons, and it cannot be said that she emerges from the test of trans- 
lating such pieces with very great success. Thus, “charity cannot 
exist except between two persons”, is a strange version of the 
familiar words minus quam inter duos caritas haberi non potest; are three 
or four bound to be uncharitable? Nor does she manage to reproduce 
Gregory’s pun about occasus; ‘Christ ascends upon the west” (super 
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occasum) is all very well in a work that is published in Dublin, but 
the reader is left to wonder why Gregory says that this is because He 
overcame death through His resurrection. From time to time a 
sentence of Gregory’s has been omitted, with no indication given 
and no apparent reason. In one place Gregory is made to appear in 
favour of a very broad view of the ease of salvation outside the 
Church. He is talking about the labourers in the vineyard and is 
made to say: “Anyone who lives in good faith and with a right 
intention can be considered as a labourer in it”, but what he really 
says is that “whosoever has good works along with right faith” can 
be counted in (quisquis cum fide recta bonae actionis exstitit). Gregory’s 
late Latin is not as simple as it looks, and the use of exsistere with a 
genitive is a case in point. The work is not a safe guide to what 
Gregory meant, unless one keeps an eye on the original at the same 
time. 
J. H. CREHAN. S.J. 


Why Christ. By B. C. Butler. Pp. viii + 164. (Darton, Longman & 
Todd, 1960. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue Abbot of Downside is known to many for his scholarship and 

the quiet but persuasive way he meets questions and difficulties 

about the Catholic faith. In this book he offers a short, general 

apologetic, which is free from the harsh slickness that mars many 


similar works. It does not lack force, but the force comes of mature 
thought. The writer has examined the matter for himself and asks 
others to reflect and consider the strong claim made on their atten- 
tion by the Christian case. 

Human life needs a faith or vision. Usually that is transmitted 
by society. But Western society has lost the corporate faith which 
created it. Christianity is still a factor in our culture, but it is no 
longer the dominant and controlling factor. The first chapter ex- 
plains the origins of this modern situation, in which many must seek 
of deliberate purpose the vision required to give a meaning to their 
lives. The vision needed for a reasonable human life, both indi- 
vidual and social, must be a faith in God. This is shown in the 
second chapter, which argues to the existence of God as a truth im- 
plied in human desire and action. A glance at the history of religion 
tells us that belief in God requires the support of a traditional in- 
stitutional religion and discovers the unique position of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. This leads in chapter four to the idea of revela- 
tion, which is set forth in biblical terms. These first chapters are 
strongly marked by a personal, original touch. The next two on 
Christian origins and the Church follow more familiar lines, though 
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obviously written by a scholar in these matters. The last chapter 
describes briefly a life lived by faith. 

Most will wish that the book were longer. But its value as a 
stimulus to further enquiry is beyond doubt. What would most in- 
crease its effectiveness would be a more explicit account of the mean- 
ing of faith. What is faith? This is a question that genuinely be- 
wilders many today, and it blocks the path to an examination of the 
Christian claim. It must be explained how faith is a valid and 
reasonable mental process, though very different from scientific 
knowing. Many readers will follow the author to the extent of 
admitting the value of faith, but will then deny that faith is a 
possible solution to their present confusion. The denial will be due 
to an inability to recognize faith as a reasonable attitude of mind 
for men today. An apologetic must include a noetic of faith if it is to 
overcome the barrier caused by the narrowness of current ideas of 
knowledge. 


The Catholic Church and Salvation in the Light of Recent Pronouncements by 
the Holy See. By Mgr Joseph Clifford Fenton. Pp. xi + 190. 
(The Newman Press, 1958. $3.25. Sands. 12s. 6d.) 


The Necessity of the Church for Salvation in Selected Theological Writings 
of the Past Century. A Dissertation. By the Rev. John J. King, 
o.M.I. Pp. xxvii + 363. (The Catholic University of America, 
Studies in Sacred Theology (Second Series), no. 115. 1960. 
$6.00.) 


Most would agree that the question how non-Catholics are placed 
in regard to the Church and salvation is important today. Certainly, 
anyone who has discussed theology with lay people knows that it 
continually recurs. It is not enough to answer the problem with a 
few handy distinctions and a careful choice of terms. That is already 
something, but it is not satisfying by itself. Unless we are to remain 
on the surface, we must get to grips with such issues as the saving 
plan of God and the nature and structure of the Church. Our two 
authors see this, but they fail because their outlook is too narrow and 
their handling of the problem too wooden. Their books go together, 
for Fr King follows very closely in the footsteps of his master, Mgr 
Fenton, who directed his thesis. 

The first and longer part of Mgr Fenton’s book is an examination 
of the official documents on the necessity of the Church for salva- 
tion. It is useful to have them gathered together and analysed, but 
the author’s presentation has not the quality of, say, Aubert’s com- 
mentaries in Le probléme de l’acte de foi. What is absent is a full histor- 
ical awareness and a recognition of the close union between the 
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pronouncements of the magisterium and the work of theologians. 
Catholic writers take the stage when it is a question of rebuking 
their excesses, as when Humani Generis is discussed, but an apprecia- 
tion is wanting of the progress achieved, despite fumbling, by theo- 
logians, which made Mystici Corporis Christi possible. No derogation 
of papal authority is involved in saying that such an encyclical 
could not have been written at the time of Pius IX. The magisterium 
is not an oracle cut off from the life of the Church—an impression 
that might be taken from this book—but a function within its 
organic unity. 

The second part sets out to give the theological and historical 
background of the dogma. The historical comments are too selective 
to be of much value. Theologically, the author sees the dogma in 
simple terms. The Roman Catholic Church is identical with the 
kingdom of God on earth, the mystical Body of Christ. Its necessity 
for salvation is absolute. But it is possible to be “within” the Church 
without being a member of the Church. This is achieved by desire. 
As for membership, only a visible bond is required. Without that, 
there is no membership at all, and, on the other hand, it is wrong to 
include any internal factors in the concept of membership. 

Mgr Fenton is right to insist on the absolute necessity of the 
Church, a truth inadequately perceived not only by those he 
vaguely designates as “‘popularizers” but also by manualists, as Fr 
King’s thesis makes clear, but he will fail to convince theologians 
that the narrow Bellarminian approach to the visibility and mem- 
bership of the Church is alone permissible and the richer and more 
penetrating analysis of a theologian like Journet out of court. It is 
the theology of membership not the use of the term ‘“‘member”’ that 
bothers the reader. To emphasize, which is right, the identity of the 
Catholic Church with the mystical Body and at the same time to 
define membership exclusively in relation to visible, social factors is 
a peculiar paradox. 

That the kingdom of God on earth, the Catholic Church, is as 
visible as the Republic of Venice is also the presupposition of Fr 
King’s dissertation. He is slightly put out to find that Franzelin, the 
rest of whose treatment he admires, does not share this view, but he 
recovers admirably. His thesis has the usual merit of providing 
summaries of what all the various authors said on the subject. It is 
interesting chiefly as showing the inadequacy that can prevail in 
theological textbooks and the way authors can combine elements 
from differing solutions without any apparent attempt to think 
through the problem. But when he comes to authors who have 
devoted personal reflexion to the matter, he fails to rise to their level 
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of thought. He measures them all against the yardstick of the facile 
solution outlined above. The treatment of Congar and Journet is 
particularly painful. It is like an unskilled rendering of Bach. There 
may be no wrong notes but . . . Another historian of theology will 
have to work over this subject-matter. 


Cc. D. 


The Primacy of Charity in Moral Theology. By Gérard Gilleman, s.J. 
Translated from the second French edition by William F. Ryan, 
s.J., and André Vachon, s.j. Pp. xxxviii + 420. (Burns Oates. 
425.) 

IN 1947 a dissertation presented by Fr Gilleman to the Institut 

Catholique of Paris won such acclaim that his former professor and 

inspirer of his theme, Fr René Carpentier of Louvain, readily under- 

took to prepare it for the Press. The first edition, published in July 

1952, created quite a stir in the theological world and was sold out 

within the year. A second and revised edition appeared in 1954, and 

it is this that we are now offered in an English version prepared by 
two other disciples of Fr Carpentier at the Jesuit House of Studies in 

Louvain. 

To anyone who has followed with interest the modern drive to 
make moral theology more theological this book will need no com- 
mendation. No other recent work has given a greater fillip to the 
movement. The author is no revolutionary, nor has he a doctrinal 
bone to pick with the traditional manuals. Both his criticisms and 
his constructive suggestions are primarily on the methodological 
plane. It is beyond dispute that, according to the evangelical and 
Pauline principle, Christian morality consists essentially in the fulfil- 
ment of the twofold precept of charity. Indeed, until St Augustine 
revived the largely negative decalogue as a convenient frame. -k of 
catechetical moral doctrine, it was traditional among the Fathers to 
derive the moral consequences of the New Law solely from the two 
affirmative precepts of love of God and neighbour, and, when syste- 
matic theology was first elaborated in the Middle Ages, this patristic 
tradition was enshrined in the Thomistic principle, caritas forma 
virtutum. Fr Gilleman’s criticism, which others have made and few 
would contest, is that, since moral became divorced from dogma in 
the sixteenth century, this admitted principle has had little apparent 
effect on the method of presenting moral doctrine. The authors 
never fail to devote a chapter to the primacy of charity, but they pay 
little regard to it in the rest of their work, basing their moral 
principles mainly on philosophical and legal grounds, and drawing 
their conclusions rather with an eye to the minimalist demands 
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which confessors must enforce on reluctant penitents than to the 
maximalist claims of the love of God in the likeness of Christ. The 
remedy suggested by Fr Gilleman, in the introductory chapter of 
his essay, is quite simply a return to the Thomistic concept of moral 
theology. 

The first part of his work is therefore devoted to a historical 
account of the origin and meaning of the Thomistic principle and 
its subsequent neglect. In the second part, which he describes as 
methodological and speculative, he argues at length the case for a 
moral theology in which charity plays a pivotal role, and, in the 
third or practical part, he seeks to provide a blue-print of the form 
which a theology so conceived should take. Anyone who wonders 
what a moral theology composed according to this plan really looks 
like need only consult Fr Haring’s more recently published Loi du 
Christ, a tribute to which has been added to this English version of 
Fr Gilleman’s essay. 

The translation is uncommonly free. Since, however, it was made 
in close liaison with both the author and the editor, the latter is 
entitled to claim in his preface that “not many translations can show 
such guarantees of faithfulness”. One wonders only why the notes 
which, in the French edition, were conveniently inserted at the foot 
of the relevant pages, have been mainly, yet not entirely, relegated 
to an appendix. 


The Furidical Aspect of Incorporation into the Church of Christ—Canon 87. 
By Rev. Albert A. Reed, c.pp.s. Pp. xix + 123. (The Messenger 
Press, Carthagena, Ohio. $2.50.) 


Every validly baptized man, according to canon 87, is by that mere 
fact constituted a person in the Church of Christ, and it is certain 
that he can never thereafter lose this character and status. On the 
other hand, according to Mystici Corporis, a baptized person ceases 
to be a member of the Church if, after coming to the use of reason, 
he separates himself culpably or inculpably from the unity of the 
Mystical Body, which is identical with the Catholic and Roman 
Church, or is excluded from its communion by legitimate authority; 
and he never even becomes a member if, upon receiving valid 
Baptism in adult age, he fails to profess the one true faith and adhere 
to the unity of the Catholic and Roman Church. There is certainly 
no intrinsic contradiction in these two propositions, but neither is 
their reconciliation immediately evident. Fr Reed has other prob- 
lems than this to confront in his dissertation, presented to the 
Angelicum for a doctorate in canon law, but it is this problem that he 
must principally solve and clarify. His solution is that by “‘a person 
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in the Church” canon 87 merely means a subject of rights and duties 
in the Church, and that, whereas for this juridical status of subjec- 
tion Baptism alone suffices, profession of the true faith and sub- 
mission to the Holy See are further required for membership of the 
Church, at least in those who have come to the use of reason. It is 
no doubt the correct solution, but the author’s method of establish- 
ing it is to reiterate it in scarcely varied terms, rather than to eluci- 
date and demonstrate it. Indeed his whole dissertation suffers from 
an excessive repetition of the same few fundametal principles. He 
has inadvertently written “indoctrination” for incorporation (p. 2), 
“wit” for witness (p. 66), and he cannot make up his mind whether 
to write “juridical” or “‘juridic’”’; there is indeed one case of “‘juri- 
dicial’’, but that is presumably a misprint. 


Ius Missionariorum. 1. Introductio et Normae Generales. Editio secunda 
aucta et emenda. By G. Vromant and L. Bongaerts. Pp. x + 319. 
(Desclée De Brouwer, Bruges. 150 Fr. belges.) 


MISSIONARIES will not need to be informed of the merits of this 
work, It has been a standard textbook on the law of the Church as 
it affects them, ever since its first appearance in 1934, and it is at 
their instance that this first volume has been revised and re-edited. 
For others, it will perhaps be sufficient to indicate its scope. The 
first third of the volume is devoted to a general introduction to the 
subject of missionary law, its nature, history, sources, evolution and 
methodology, followed by an exposition of the right and duty of the 
Church and her ministers to preach the Gospel. The remainder of 
the volume consists of a commentary on the first book of the Code of 
Canon Law, with special attention to those elements of it which are 
of peculiar concern to missionaries. The doctrine is clearly pre- 
sented, thorough enough for all practical purposes, and scholarly. 


Moral Philosophy. Its General Principles. By A. M. Crofts, 0.P. Pp. 117. 
(Dominican Publications, St Saviour’s, Dublin. 45. 6d. paper- 
bound.) 


Tue scope of this little book is sufficiently indicated in its subtitle. 
The author’s purpose in writing it, as the title-page declares, was to 
provide an “introductory course for first-year students”. It has been 
his experience as a lecturer in the Dublin Institute of Catholic 
Sociology that students who are plunged into general ethics without 
the advantage, commonly enjoyed by ecclesiastical students, of a 
previous training in the other branches of philosophy are handi- 
capped by the unfamiliarity of abstract processes of thought. To 
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meet their need he devised a set of lectures, closely linked in order 
and content with the Secunda Secundae, in which the unfamiliar 
elements are explained as they arise. After trying them out on his 
students he has published them in this booklet. It is written with 
commendable clarity and apposite illustration, and it should be 
helpful not only to those for whom it was immediately written, but 
also for seminarists and others desirous of revising their general 
ethics. 


Cahiers Laénnec. Problémes Actuels de Psychiatrie. 1959, nn. 3 and 4. 
(Lethielleux, Paris. 6 new francs the pair.) 


BIocHEMICAL therapy has in recent years transformed the treatment 
of psychoses and, to quote Pius XII, “made it possible to restore 
mental health to patients formerly considered incurable’’. These 
two Cahiers, directed to doctors rather than to priests, provide a 
theoretical and practical explanation of the progress achieved. 


Supplementum Totus Operis Theologiae Moralis Editae in 3 Voll. ann. 
1953-4. By T. A. Jorio, s.j. Pp. 30. 

Cesus Conscientiae. II. By T. A. Jorio, s.j. Pp. 69. (D’Auria, Naples. 
350 and 600 Lire, paper-bound.) 


TuosE who possess Jorio’s three-volumed manual of moral theology 


and, upon consulting it for practical guidance, have been regularly 
rewarded with a brief answer to their particular problem under the 
rubric “Unde resolves”, will perhaps welcome this supplement in 
which the author has brought his work up to date with suitable 
additions and emendations. The second of the above-mentioned 
brochures contains some twenty cases, half of them dealing with 
current medico-moral problems, and all of them practical in modern 
conditions; the solutions are well argued and clearly presented. 


The Obligation of the Confessor to Instruct Penitents. An Abstract of a 
Dissertation. By Rev. J. H. Ziegler, c.s.p. Pp. vi + 60. (The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 75 
cents., paper-bound.) 


Ir 1s to be regretted that the author of this dissertation, the complete 
text of which is available at the library of the Catholic University in 
Washington, has chosen to publish only an extract. He has an in- 
teresting theme and, in this extract which deals in full only with the 
historical and theological bases of a confessor’s teaching function, he 
shows his competence to expound it well. His investigation reveals 
that, though the functions of judge and physician were attributed to 
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the confessor from an early date, the function of teacher, additional 
to that entailed in spiritual healing, became explicit in the common 
doctrine only from the sixteenth century, when it began to be 
derived from the virtues of religion, justice and charity. He provides 
a summary of his chapters on the factors which determine the object 
and scope of confessional instruction and a list of the special cases 
which he examined, but this is equivalent to exhibiting the trunk of 
an interesting tree and withholding all but a glimpse of the branches 
and fruit. 


L. L. Mc.R. 


Christian Initiation. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by J. R. Foster. 
Pp. 148. (Burns Oates. 125. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH the author tells us at the outset that the book is intended 
as an initiation into Christian truth and life, it presupposes that the 
reader already possesses the gift of faith. Its purpose is surely to 
enrich a person’s faith by showing him the path by which he may 
have discovered God and that along which God has led him, and 
through this enrichment of his faith to urge him to live the life of 
faith to the full. So the first two chapters treat of the way by which 
man discovers first the spiritual and then God. His consciousness of 
the material world leads him to the reality of the spiritual, and his 
awareness of his moral experience leads him in turn to God. Such is 
the path which man on his own can follow, but at this stage God 
steps in and shows the way more clearly by revelation. Man dis- 
covers God more intimately by meeting him in person through the 
Bible and the Church. Now he can be initiated into the Christian 
mysteries and not only meets but puts on Christ through baptism. 
This gives him a wholly new life and the right to share in Christ’s 
sacramental life, in particular in the eucharist. Fr Bouyer shows us 
these latter stages in man’s discovery of God by paralleling them 
with the liturgical stages of the neophyte’s preparation throughout 
Lent and his final reception during the Easter vigil. 

It is surprisirg, perhaps, that so little is said about prayer, with- 
out which no one can discover God; a chapter on prayer would 
have rounded the book off ideally. In the course of the book strong 
emphasis is placed on the importance of the choice of one’s vocation 
and of loyalty to that choice—so necessary in these days of insta- 
bility and infidelity. Only in such loyalty can the neophyte fully 
correspond to the graces of baptism and the eucharist. 

This is a stimulating book offering the reader much food for 
thought. It is a book to read carefully and then to re-read. Although 
it is not strictly speaking an apologetic its fresh approach may appeal 
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to many modern minds, particularly to those which distrust the 
formal approach of scholastic argument. 


The Eight Beatitudes. By Georges Chevrot. Translated by J. Ardle 
McArdle. Pp. 198. (Scepter Ltd., Dublin. 155.) 


Tue Beatitudes are a summary of the true Christian’s way of life 
and so inevitably offer a challenge to the Christian and a stumbling- 
block to the unbeliever. Both alike can relish Mgr Chevrot’s book 
which for the one makes the challenge so realistic and for the other 
makes the perspective so clear. Through reading his careful analysis 
of each of the Beatitudes we can understand, perhaps for the first 
time, their true depth. Too many of us appreciate them too little 
and meditate on them too rarely—this will open our eyes and will 
help us to realize that they are infinitely more than appropriate 
aphorisms adapted from the Old Testament. We see them as 
primary, basic, fundamental to our lives in both their spiritual and 
social aspects. Without straining at a word or distorting a phrase 
out of context we are shown that there is not a phase of our lives that 
is not ruled and advised by the Beatitudes. 

For the Christian the book gives him the opportunity to reassess 
his aims and to reawaken his conscience. It gives him a new aware- 
ness of practical Christianity and of the true meaning of the love of 
neighbour, of justice, of mercy, of the perfection of the clean of 
heart. For the non-Christian many of the apparent paradoxes of 
Christianity are smoothed away. He can understand now the 
strength of Christian virtue, the happiness of the wretched, the lone- 
liness of possessions, the joy of the martyrs. 

The way of the Beatitudes is the true way to peace and progress, 
and only when mankind realizes this will there be peace on earth. 


Voie Raccourcie de Amour Divin. Textes recueilles et traduits par 
Martial Lekeux, o.F.M. Pp. 263. (P. Lethielleux, Paris. 870 /7.) 


Tuis is an edited collection of Franciscan writings on the spiritual 
life, drawn together so as to show the Christian the gradual way to 
perfect union with God. The treatise deals with the several stages of 
the ascetic life, the direct approach to God, detachment, union, 
prayer, the imitation of Christ, and the contemplative life leading to 
mystical union with God. 

The extracts, some very short and others whole works, are many 
of them published for the first time. They give some indication of the 
richness of Franciscan spirituality over the centuries. The author 
has written a brief commentary which gives the work its unity, so 
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that what might have been a mere collection of texts has become a 
coherent treatise. At the end of the work there is a short biogra- 
phical note on each of the authors quoted. 


The Mystical Body and Its Head. By Robert Hugh Benson. Pp. 92. 
(Sheed & Ward. Canterbury Books. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an apologetic for the Church in which we are shown how 
magnificently the life of the Church corresponds with the Life of 
Christ, to such a degree that we are forced to say that the Church is 
Christ. Briefly, clearly, simply and positively (a combination one 
does not often come across) Mgr Benson outlines first the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body and then the evidences of Christ living always 
in the Church. It is in this latter part that he excels. Without any 
artificiality he makes it clear how every aspect of Christ’s life on 
earth finds a true counterpart and completion in the Church. His 
hidden life, His teaching, His authority, His miracles, His opponents, 
His failure—all alike can be found still in the Church, the living 
Body of Christ. 

It is delightful to come across such a well-written little book (re- 
printed after a lapse of fifty years), and one which fits so well the 
motto of the series: ““This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn.” 

D. K. 


Rome is Home—The Experience of Converts. Edited by the Earl of 
Wicklow. Pp. 155. (Burns Oates. 135. 6d.) 


EACH man has at least one great story to tell, the story of his own 
life, and since he is so vitally concerned in it, he is likely to tell it 
well. But the convert to the Faith has the advantage of having a 
tale of heroic endeavour and joyful achievement to tell, so in spite 
of the recent spate of conversion stories, this form of literature 
remains fresh and of wide appeal. 

It has particular appeal to the theologian for whom the study 
of the diverse ways in which the dawn-light steals into a soul is 
fascinating, and to the fellow convert who can sympathize vividly 
with the storyteller. But all enjoy success stories, and that is what 
these thirty brief accounts of conversion are. 

Twenty-four of the writers were Anglo-Catholics, nearly all of 
whom were clergymen; four were Nonconformists and two leave 
their former beliefs undefined. Apart from the first story, by the 
Earl of Wicklow, which runs to nineteen pages of this small book, 
each occupies about four pages. 

In spite of the fact that most of the authors were from the same 
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camp, that all except the Earl remain strangely anonymous, that§ cot 
some of the accounts were written years ago, and all are very brief,f_ be 
there is no staleness or monotony in these pages. Each writer tells§_ the 
a good tale simply and well and steps quietly into obscurity. One§ scl 
cannot but applaud. mé 
E. K. T. th 

th 


My Father’s Business. By Abbé Michonneau. Pp. 154. (Herder- 
Nelson. 18s.) 


Tus excellent translation of Abbé Michonneau’s Le Curé by 
Edmund Gilpin should find a wide circle of English readers, both 
priests and those laity who may wish to know more of the work and 
problems of the secular priesthood. The author speaks with great 
authority as one of the most influential of modern French priests. 
i The world he knows is France but this does not lessen the value of 
the book for the English-speaking readers who should find most of 
the author’s remarks most pertinent. Although priests in this country 
have the support of a laity that for the most part is devoted to its 
clergy there is still the vast number of those non-Catholics who are 
as indifferent as are such large numbers in France where, as our 
author says: 






People are not constantly up in arms against their parish 
priest; on the contrary, they tend to be unconscious of his 
existence. At the present time there are great numbers of people 
who have absolutely no contact at all with any priest. In many 
large towns, or at least in certain quarters of such towns, the 
sight of a man in a cassock is something abnormal. In some 
country districts, the whole population goes through life without 
once calling in a priest. 

R. B. 






The Old Testament; Selections, Narrative, and Commentary. By Marie 
Fargues. Pp. xx + 341. (Darton, Longman & Todd. Limp 
cloth, gs. 6d., cased, 12s. 6d. Teacher’s Book (pupil’s book plus 
teacher’s notes), 18s.) 


Tus is an excellent translation of an excellent school-book for “‘pre- 
adolescents” (say intelligent elevens to thirteens) and the sub-title 
well describes its contents; that is to say, it is pretty well the kind of 
new-style “Bible History” that serious religion-teachers have long 
been asking for: told in somewhat simplified Scripture-extracts, 
with connecting narrative where necessary, and constant notes that 
not only explain points in the text but make links with doctrine, 
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conduct and liturgy. Let no over-weening cleric despise this book 
because it has a woman for author. Madame Fargues, besides being 
the doyenne of all French catechists, has had some of the best Scripture 
scholars in France at her elbow in writing it. In its English form we 
may call it the first attempt at a Bible History putting in practice 
the Divino Afflante principle about “literary forms’”—aunless we count 
the useful but rather cautiously tentative Shorter Knox Bible of Fr L. 
Johnston. The comments and explanatory notes in the Fargues 
book are a great deal fuller than anything Fr Johnston provides, 
indeed some critics might think she is over-talkative and liable to 
get in the way of the text itself. Fr Johnston’s book again is for 
slightly older pupils. At any rate there will be no longer any excuse 
for schools to use the out-of-date old textbooks that still find their 
way into the class-room to betray the cause of religion and misrepre- 
sent the Word of God. It remains to add that the present book has 
plenty of illustrations, a little on the small side, mostly good “‘docu- 
mentary”, with half a dozen maps. 


Your Life of Our Lord. By Aidan Pickering. Pp. 136. (Darton, 
Longman & Todd. Cloth hard gs. 6d., limp 7s. 6d.) 


Tus is another story of Christ’s life, this time for intelligent upper 
juniors or the more reading kind of secondary modern pupils. It 
seems a case for cordial recommendation. Nearly all the essential 
episodes and teachings are brought in; the narrative is done in a 
cheerful matter-of-fact boyish fashion, deliberately commonplace, 
and without too much odour of sanctity, and the commentary 
which follows is usually helpful; the numerous illustrations are good, 
especially the modern photographs and the maps. At the end of 
each section there is a list of revision-questions, which underlines the 
fact that it is a school-book, but they are good questions, and an in- 
telligent boy might enjoy using them. Perhaps it is, unintentionally, 
a book written for boys rather than girls. Perhaps the prosaic 
touches are overdone: thus “a bottle of scent”’ has to do duty for the 
“alabaster box of ointment” that Magdalen bought. On p. gg the 
statement that our Lord “thought the law was right” (that women 
taken in adultery should be stoned) surely does Him injustice. 
Perhaps also it would have been better to give the Gospel references 
for incidents, for the benefit of the more enterprising reader. These 
are slight queries to make about a job well done. It should be added 
that there seems to be also a Teacher’s Book at 215., but this has not 
come the way of the present reviewer: possibly it has not appeared 
at the moment of writing. 


F. H. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
PROBLEMS OF LITURGICAL TRANSLATION 


Dr H. P. R. Finberg writes: 

(1) In the Good Friday liturgy (Preces Solemnes, No. 4) we are 
bidden pray pro omnibus res publicas moderantibus, eorumque ministeriis 
et potestatibus. Which officers or offices of state are here described as 
ministeria et potestates? 

(2) In the Secret for Rulers of States now added to the Missal 
(Rubricae Breviarit et Missalis Romani, Vatican Press, 1960, p. 133) 
how should Propitiare, Domine, preces et hostias famulorum tuorum be 
translated? Should it not read Propitiare . . . precibus et hostits? 


Opious COMPARISONS? 


John King writes: 

I have noticed a tendency of modern writers about Church 
movements to make odious comparisons between modern and 
older spirituality. For instance, in THE CLercy Review, July and 
August. In the former, an article, ““The Lay Apostolate’, has a 
quotation from a speech by a Bishop, including among other things: 
‘(Christians today] possess a clearer, deeper sacramental vision” ; 
in the August number, an article “The Spirit of the Liturgical 
Movement” while recognizing that the movement is a “revival” 
greatly needed in our times also implies that we have now “a clearer 
conception of the Church as Christ’s Mystical Body”’. 

Again in “The Lay Apostolate” it is claimed that The Old 
Catechism had nothing about “the abiding heart and origin of the 
communion of the love and so of the apostolate of the Mystical 
Body”, as if we are far in advance of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of England and Wales who approved of The Old Catechism. 

Is there not some danger that, whatever we may be gaining in 
some respects, we may be losing by spiritual pride? Our enthusiasm 
should not lead to an exaggeration or misconception of the Papal 
Encyclicals. 
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